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® WITH MILITARY AVIATION CURRENTLY EM- 
phasizing jet-propulsion, the fighter planes of 
the war’s beginning seem archaic by comparison. 
But before too condescending an attitude is de 
veloped toward such planes as the Grumman 
Wildcat, it would be well to look over the record. 
The record in this case is very vividly described 
in Capt DeChant’s Devil Birds which begins with 
this issue. TSgt John DeGrasse did the cover. 
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Never ‘‘in the dark’’ on position 


SPERRY LORAN ENABLES 

SHIPS TO GETA RELIABLE FIX 

AT ANY TIME...NIGHT OR DAY, 
IN FOG OR STORM 


@ Far at sea or close to shore, 
Sperry LORAN gives the navigator 
an accurate, quick and easy me- 
thod of determining his position. 
Loran fixes are unfailingly de- 
pendable because they are deter- 
mined by crossing two lines of 
position free from error caused by 
adverse weather or by traveling 
over land. These lines of position 
are obtained by measuring the 
tune difference between synchro- 
nized pulses sent out by a pair of 
shore stations. 

# Thus, Sperry’s exclusive Time 
Difference Meter performs an im- 
portant service for the LORAN 
aperator. It indicates the time 





AMONG THE MANY 
ADVANTAGES OF USING 
SPERRY LORAN 


difference in numerals on an eas- 
ily read counter —the numerals 
corresponding to the information 
* Long Range — Fixes obtained upto 1,400 
F miles at night, 750 miles by day 
Chis direct indicating feature * Accuracy—Comparable to that obtained 
from good celestial observations 
* Simple Operation Regular Ships’ Offi 
cers can operate Sperry Loran. No 
technician required 


supplied on the Loran charts. 


saves time, prevents errors, helps 

get a fix within two to six minutes. 

# Loran equipments are available 

* Independent System Requires no 

complementary navigational equip 
ment 

® Service — Sperry Loran is backed by 

Sperry’s well-known service facilities 


for immediate delivery. Our Pub- 
lication 23-201, explaining Loran 


operations,will be senton request. 


Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GREAT NECK, N.Y. + DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE + NEW ORLEANS + CLEVELAND + HONOLULU 
Aircraft: Gyropilots « Gyrosyn Compasses « Attitude Gyros « Directional Gyros « Gyro-Horizon 

Detonation Indicators » Automatic Radio Direction Finders « Instrument Landing Systems 
Traffic Control Systems « Marine: Gyro-Compasses « Gyro-Pilots « Gyro- Magnetic Compasses 
Incandescent Searchlights » Steering Systems « Radar e Lorane Industrial: Railroad Radio 


Microwave Relays Microline Test Equipment « Kiystron Tubes « Strobodyne « Knockometer 
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Television camera, receiving tube, all-electronic receiver and radio-relay equipment 
are the result of pioneering and research at RCA Laboratories. 


Behind every big stride in Television- RCA Laboratories! 


From the scene of action—to your 
the se RCA devel- 
opments based upon research at 
RCA Laboratories mean television 
at its finest: 


RCA Image Orthicon Camera rivals 
the human eye in sensitivity —it sees 
whatever the eve sees, even in the 
light of a match! Sports events on 
cloudy days or in twilight do not 
fade because this camera eliminates 
the need for strong lighting. 


own liy mg room 


RCA Mirror-backed Kinescope 
searchlight brilliance for home tele- 
vision. All the lifelike realism and 
detail caught by the RCA Image 
Orthicon Camera is reproduced by 
this new receiving tube that loses 
none of the original brilliance. 


RCA Victor Television Receiver 
with the new RCA exclusive “Eve 
Witness” feature that “locks” the 
picture, keeps it bright and clear 
as steady as a picture on the wall. 


RCA Radio Relay equipment en- 
ables television station to broadcast 
events taking place far from the 
studio, and eventually may link tele- 
vision stations in networks. 
° ° ° 

These new products are concrete re- 
sults of RCA’s leadership in elec- 
tronic research and development — 
the kind of engineering that you can 
count on for your electronic com- 
munications fr Radio 
Corporation of America, Engineer- 


ing Products Dept., Camden, N. J. 


requirements. 


RCA—For 27 years the Fountainhead of Electronic Research and Engineering 





RADIO CORPORATION 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. 


in Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 





A television studio on wheels 
—RCA’s new mobile televi- 
sion unit for on-the-spot 
coverage of sports events, 
parades, public ceremonies, 
and other news. It contains 
all the equipment required 
for picking up, monitoring, 
and relaying to the televi- 
sion station’s studio. 


of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, N.J. 





Net? on 2 rea/ ugh job 


‘Tuose who are waiting for new tele- 
phone service can be assured that we are 
doing our best to get it to them. 

We’re adding telephones at the rate of 
300,000 a month. That’s good. But the 
job isn’t done until we’ve furnished ser- 




















vice to every one who wants it and there 





isn’t a single person on the waiting list. 





Getting materials and _ switchboards 
and erecting new buildings are our 
toughest jobs. 

It takes more than money and know- 
how. It takes determination. You have 
to make up your mind you’re going to do 
it and then get it done somehow. We’re 
doing it that way. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Ambassador of Good Will 


MONG this country s most effectual ambas- which they are a part. Providing impetus 
A 
t sudors of good will are the telephone, to commerce and facilitating exchange of 


wire. cable and radio services supplied information and understanding, IT&T has 


abroad by IT&T—America’s largest overseas made a direct contribution to better living 


communications enterprise. All over the everywhere. By pooling and combining the 


world. these services alone with their asso- best of its world-wide technical develop- 


ciated manufacturing plants and labora- ments at American Research Headquarters, 


tories have gained prestige and friendship IT&T speeds improvement of communica- 


for the country as well as the company of tions methods and equipment everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 





{merica’s World-Wide Leader in Communications, Electronic Research and Precision Manufacture 
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Naval Aviation . . 


THE NAVY’S AIR WAR—The Aviation History 
Unit OP-519B, DCNO (AIR), edited by Lt 
A. R. Buchanan, USNR, and with foreword by 
Adm Marc A. Mitscher, USN. 432 pages, il- 
lustrated. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

$3.50 


This well-written, organized, and_ illustrated 
hook presents the story of naval aviation in 
World War II based on the official record and 
published with the approval of the Navy De- 
partment. The authors have attempted in the 
comparatively brief period since the close of the 
war to present “a reasonably fair picture of the 
general achievement of naval aviation.” In that 
effort they have persisted it may be assumed, but 
for reasons unknown to this reviewer some sin- 
gular omissions are glaringly evident. 

The part played by the Fourth Marine Air- 
craft Wing and the Second Marine Aircraft 
Wing in the continued aerial neutralization of 
the by-passed enemy bases in the Marshalls and 
the Palau group is omitted. The vital part played 
toward the close of the war by navy land-based 
long-range search and patrol squadrons, together 
with the weather reconnaissance squadrons and 
the night fighters, both carrier and land-based, 
is mentioned slightly. The development of pilot- 
less aircraft, which started in the Navy early in 
the 1930s, and culminated in the target drones 
which supplied the fleet with realistic antiair- 
craft targets both before and during the war is 
not included. Nor is the Bat, Navy’s wartime 
guided missile, a direct descendant of the pilot- 
less aircraft program, included. 

The F4F or Wildcat is dismissed as “‘a sturdy 
plane but outperformed by the Japanese Zero,” 
\s the text indicates its successor in the Solo- 
mons area in February 1943 was the superb 
and justly famed F4U or Corsair. It is to be 
recalled that superiority in the air in that area 
as well as in numerous carrier engagements prior 
to that time was attained by the F4F; and that 
no less a person than the present Secretary of 
the Navy has paid high tribute to those respon- 


PASSING IN REVIEW 


INTEREST TO MARINE READERS 





sible for its inception. Like Horatius, it held the 
bridge, but unlike Horatius it held the bridge 
until bigger and better help arrived. For until 
the appearance of the Corsair, in the Solomons 
at least, there was no other available aircraft to 
do its work. Without it as part of naval air 
power in the early days of the Guadalcanal cam- 
paign, where, as ever, ‘the attainment of air su- 
periority is the primary objective. it can be read- 
ily seen that the position of the beleaguered Ist 
Marine Division would have been untenable. 

The most singular omission in the light of its 
historic importance is the complete absence of 
any accounting of the part played by VMF 211] 
in the valiant defense of Wake Island in De- 
cember 1941. The narrative gets the forward 
echelon of the squadron to Wake Island in the 
recounting of the fortunate absence of the Enter- 
prise from Pearl Harbor on December 7; but the 
deeds of that forward echelon are left untold. 
For the record let it be set straight now, and 
trust that in future editions the events be ac- 
corded a position worthy of their importance. 

The first combatant surface vessel of the Im- 
perial Japanese Navy, the destroyer Kisaragi, to 
be sunk during World War II was sent to the 
bottom off Wake at 0730 on 10 December 1941 
(Japanese time) by two pilots attached to VMF 
211. Flying in “sturdy” F4Fs Capts Henry T. 
Elrod and Frank C. Tharin, with each piane car- 
rying four 100 pound bombs in addition to a 
full load of ammunition, made four separate and 
return trips from Wake to the scene of action to 
sink the Kisaragi. When it is considered that only 
four planes were left at that time the magnitude 
of the whole task and the valor of the squadron’s 
pilots. in addition to that of the other defense 
forces, in repulsing the first invasion may be 
left to an enemy source to recount. 

In the U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey Re- 
ports (Pacific) in the /nterrogations of Japanese 
Officials Capt Tadashi Koyama, IJN, has reported 
as follows: The Japanese combatant forces pres- 
ent at Wake Island 10 December 1941 were 
three light cruisers, six destroyers, two destroyer 
transports and two submarines, together with 


a 
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The Navy’s Air War 


edited by 
Lt A. R. Buchanan, USNR 


@ 


me 
Tue story of naval aviation in World 
War II based on official records and pub- 
lished with the approval of the Navy De- 
partment. Included are the parts the dif- 
ferent Marine Aircraft Wings played in 
the aerial conquest of the Pacific. Here is 
a summary of aviation in the Navy in the 
past war. 


@ 


Illustrated 
$3.50 





Out Of Uniform 


by Benjamin Bowker 


@ 


‘THERE should be 16 million veterans 
interested in Out of Uniform as it was 
written about them. This book presents 
a picture of the views and attitudes of 
these men when called upon to serve their 
country and after they returned to civilian 
life. Written by the chief foreign cor- 


respondent of the New York Post. 


$2.75 





GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 
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land-based bombers from Kwajalein. These were 
opposed by, although the captain was unaware 
of their size and identity at that time, the follow- 
ing American combatant forces: Wake Island 
Detachment, Ist Defense Battalion, and the for- 
ward echelon of VMF 211 with four operational 
F4F aircraft. Capt Koyama continues in his own 
words: “at 0730 the Kisaragi was sunk by bomb- 
ing attacks and at 0815 the Hayate (DD) was 
sunk by shore defense guns. Also Tenryu (OCL) 
and Tatsuta (OCL) were strafed and one of the 
transports (Kongo-Maru) was bombed and set 
afire. By reasons of bad weather and these at- 
tacks the first landing failed.” 

It is now known that on the second and suc- 
cessful attack the Japanese used two aircraft 
carriers, Soryu and Hiryu, to eliminate four bat- 
tered F4Fs and support the landing. Surely no 
more valiant a page has been written in the his- 
tory of naval aviation. The facts demand inclu- 
sion in subsequent editions. 

Despite the omissions this is a valuable book 
and can be read with profit by all interested in 
naval air power. It is required reading for all 
naval aviators both presently active and those 
who are to succeed us. The might and power of 
naval aviation did much to best our enemies; its 
story is a part of the story of the nation at war. 
This book is a summary of this story. Jw 


Veterans’ Problems .. . 


OUT OF UNIFORM-—~Benjamin C. Bowker, 256 


ages, New York: W. W. Norton G Company, 
Inc $2.75 

Officers of the Armed Forces will find much 
to interest them in Out of Uniform. It presents 
a candid picture of America’s 16 million vet- 
erans; their views and attitudes when called to 
the aid of their country and after being re- 
turned to civilian life. 

Mr Bowker is well qualified for his task. Cur- 
rently chief foreign correspondent of the New 
York Post, he saw a variety of service in the 
Army during the war. He was called to active 
duty as a first lieutenant in 1940, and served as 
chief of recruiting and induction service public- 
ity for New England until 1943. Later he was 
assigned to headquarters of Army Ground 
Forces. Washington, where his duties called for 
visiting most of the nation’s major training 
centers. He became chief of army orientation 
after promotion to lieutenant colonel, and saw 








foreign service in 18 foreign countries in all 
theaters. 

A wealth of information concerning the vet- 
erans of World War II is available. Mr Bowker 
has put this information into readable form to 
include discussions of the problems created by 
women in uniform, the Negro veteran, and many 
other important factors about which the profes- 
sional soldier should be aware. 

As for the veteran of today, the author states, 
“Out of uniform, the mass of 16 million veterans 
was amorphous and pliable. Their future mold 
would be shaped by what America did during 
the first decade of peace.” EGR 


Down Under . . 


WHERE THE PEOPLE SING—Green Land of the 
Maoris—John Lee Zimmerman (formerly Cap- 
tain USMCR), 234 pages, illustrated) New 

Alfred A. Knopf. $3.0C 


Y OrkK 


This book embodies the reminiscences of a 
marine who, before the Guadalcanal campaign. 
briefly, and, after that campaign, for a protract- 
ed period of convalescence, was stationed at 
Wellington, New Zealand. It relates his first 
impressions of that beautiful country and de- 
scribes how the author gradually succumbed to 
the charm of the land and the full-hearted people 
who inhabit it. 

“Where the People Sing” chiefly concerns it- 
self with the Maoris. It extolls the love they 
have for their land, their joys in song, in the 
dance and in good fellowship, and of their pride 
in their race and its antiquities. Capt Zimmer- 
man has not given, nor pretends to give us, a 
definitive tome on native folk-ways, but has 
rather written a highly readable and enjoyable 
account of his observations of native customs 
and of his absorption of those customs and his 
gradual acceptance of the admirable mental atti- 
tude from which those customs spring. 

Capt Zimmerman’s excellent book will serve 
well to revive a number of wishful memories in 
those who were so fortunate as to have served 
some part of the Pacific War in the “Green Land 
of the Maoris.” For those whose war came too 
late or was staged too far north to include a New 
Zealand tour, this book should serve to evoke 
the fantastic but understandable wish that New 
Zealand could somehow have been leap-frogged 
along with our amphibious advances in order to 
have been always available as a rehabilitation 
area after each new campaign. FWH 
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NEW LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 
FOR OFFICERS EXCLUSIVELY 


The New Uniter Life Insurance Policy now 
offered by the United Services Life Insurance 
Company affords complete protection in peace 
and war. It combines in one policy the best 
features of ail known forms of permanent life 
insurance. Designed exclusively for officers of 
the Armed Services and their wives and children, 
the Uniter Policy offers life insurance protection 
at the lowest rate. 


DIRECTORS 


Maj. Gen, James A. Ulio, USA Ret 
Rear Adm. Harry G. Hamlet, USCG Ret 
Rear Adm. Wm. T. Stromberg, USCG Ret. 
srig. Gen. Leigh C. Fairbank, USA Ret 

rig. Gen. Merritt B. Curtis, USMC 

Col. F. Granville Munson, USA Ret 

fhomas F. Bourke, Exec. V. P 


INVESTIGATE NOW! 


For facts concerning 





the many advantages 





of this new policy, send 






your name, rank, or- 


UNITED SER 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


WAStninaton Oo © 


ganization, date of birth 
and address to the 
Home Office. 







1600 20th St.. N. W., Washington 9, D. C, 








Where The People 
Sing 


by John Lee Zimmerman 


@ 
Durinc the war in the Pacific, many 


marines were fortunate enough to be sta- 
tioned at one time or another in New 
Zealand. This is the story of one of these 
marines and his impressions of the coun- 
try and the people that live there. The 
book concerns itself mainly with the Ma- 
oris, the natives of New Zealand, their 
folkways, and their love for their land. 


a 


Illustrated 
$3.00 
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the GAZETTE offersa... 
Combat Photo Clearance Sale 


Only because our stocks are no longer complete are we offering these contact prints of genuine 
battle photographs by U. S. Marine combat photographers at these reduced prices. These 
are real action shots on heavy, glossy paper. 


U. S. MARINE CORPS PHOTOS 





20 Photographs — 4 x 5 inches 
Formerly sold at $1.20—Now only 75 cents per set 
1—Cape Gloucester 4—Kwajalein 7—Saipan #1 10—Tarawa #1 
2—Eniwetok 5—Iwo Jima 8—Saipan #2 11—Tarawa #2 
3—Guadalcanal 6—New Georgia 9—Tinian 12—Air Activities 


13—Amphtracks in Action 


U. S. MARINE COMBAT PHOTOS 
24 Photographs — 4 x 5 inches 
Formerly sold at $1.98—Now only $1.50 per set 
1—Cape Gloucester 3—Iwo Jima 5—Okinawa 7—Tinian 
2—Guam 4—Southwest Pacific 6—Saipan 8—Peleliu 
Specify Which Set is Wanted—Order by Operation Name 
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This Month 


® Sometimes there just isn’t room in the 
GAZETTE for everything we would like to run. 
Sixty-four pages just won’t hold it all. We had 
scheduled The New Marine Corps Reserve for 
this issue, but because of space limitations have 
moved it up to the March issue. It has taken 
time to get it together and next month’s story is 
a comprehensive account of just what the Divi- 
sion of Reserve has planned and is doing. We 
also have a backlog of good military digests, 
condensations of the best articles appearing in 
other military journals, which will be printed as 
soon as we have the space. 

® Base Prate McGurk, whose initial appear- 
ance last month was exceptionally well received, 
solves another problem that sometimes bothers 
company officers in Execs Are Not Fifth Wheels 


on page 28. The reticent perpetrator of Base 


and Next 


PLATE McGurk is in reality one of the youngest 
and _ best-known battalion commanders of the 
past war. 

#® THE uBiguitous Capt Lewis MEYERS reap- 
pears next month with another historical feature. 
This time it is an account of the Confederate Ma- 
rine Corps entitled Greyclad Marines. 

® Are Service ScHoots Up to Date? is the 
title of a thought-provoking piece by May JoHN 
J. Wape, Jr., in the March issue, in which he 
compares service schools with civilian, profes- 
sional schools. 

® BEGINNING next month the GazETTE will be 
edited by May Houston Stirr. Capt Epwin 
Simmons, who has been interim editor and pub- 
lisher, goes back to his regular post of managing 
editor. 
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DeChant and Devil Birds 


® Capt Joun 
\. DECHANT is 
30 years old, 


married, no chil- 
dren as vet but 
one en- route. 
Currently he is 
working and liv- 
ing in Washing- 
D. C., han- 
dling public re- 
Air- 


Industries. which is a trade associa- 


ton, 





lations for 
craft 
tion of airplane manufacturers. He 
released from active duty in April 1946 
after four years’ service, all as a public re- 
lations officer. First tour of duty overseas 
was with the First Marine Air Wing in the 
Solomons from whence he covered the air 
war from Guadaleanal to the Russells. 
Munda, Vella Lavella, and Bougainville. 
DeChant is a presentable fellow with no 
unusual physical characteristics (he had a 
beard but right after 
Bougainville it was a victim of military bu- 
reaucracy) except big ears—which can be 
an asset to a reporter. Around the airfields 
in the Solomons he was known as the only 
SBD that walked around 
with its flaps down. 


was 


a real chin snood 


(dive bomber) 


He returned from the Solomons in Feb- 
ruary 1944 to set up the Aviation desk in 
the Division of Public Relations. During 
his year in Washington DeChant did con- 
siderable speaking, writing, and _ radio 
work, finding time to collaborate with Capt 
Richard Hubler on Flying Leathernecks, a 
highly colored account of Marine aviation 
in the early days of the war. 

DeChant is not new to the GAZETTE. For 
six months in 1944 he handled the Ga- 
ZETTE S aviation column. His /ncident of 
the Blue Goose, in the November 1944 is- 
sue, is a model of aviation reporting. His 
last appearance in the GazETTE was Marine 


Aviation Observers in Africa and Europe 
in the July 1946 issue. 

His second tour of overseas duty was as 
PRO for FMF, Air, at Oahu from March 
until October 1945. He planned his great- 
est coup for the Kyushu invasion which 
never came off. 

The Army and the Navy had tight con- 
trol over the lines of communication for 
the proposed invasion and the first stories 
to reach the public are the ones that make 
the lasting impression. To squeeze the Ma- 
rine Corps out in front, DeChant and Com- 
pany (sometimes billed as DeChant’s Idea 
Hatchery and Adjective Factory) dreamed 
up the DFDK or Die Fliegende Dunkel- 
kammer or Flying Darkroom. Copy, pho- 
tos, recordings, and’ so on, were to be 
picked up on the beach by OYIs and flown 
to Marine CVEs. From there a Corsair 
would fly to Okinawa and transfer the ma- 
terial to the DFDK system. This was to 
consist of two (and one in reserve) R5C 
Commando transports fitted out as com- 
plete darkrooms, plus an editorial copy 
desk, plus a recording-transcribing instal- 
lation. By the time the plane reached the 
transmission point— either Manila or 
Guam—they would have been able to put 
on the wires and air immediately the best 
public relations output from the beach. 
The system was geared to beat the best the 
Army or Navy had by eight or ten hours. 


# Devil Birds is not an official history of 


Marine aviation in World War II in the 
precise sense of the-word. It is, instead, a 
well-documented, reportorial and _neces- 
sarily unilateral] accounting of what the Air 
Arm of the Marine Corps did in the war 
just past. The book will be published by 
Harper & Brothers in the fall. By that time, 
GazETTE readers will have received in 
abridged form the most important and 
most interesting chapters of the book. 
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Beginning... 


evil Birds 


@ THE OFFICER OF THE DAY AT THE EWA Ma- 
rine Air Base had just finished his breakfast 
when he heard a large number of planes ap- 
proaching. Stepping 









cannon fire into one plane after another. The 
sitting ducks smoked, flamed or sat there briefly 
like collanders as streams of 
out of 


and were holed 


gas spurted 





outside the messhall. 
he saw two formations 
winging in. One was 





By Capt John DeChant 


their tanks and burned 
or puddled on the run- 
way waiting for a bul- 








to the left. It had 
about 18 torpedo planes and was close to the 
beach, moving toward Pearl Harbor at 1,000 


feet. To the northwest, and coming almost di- 
rectly at him, was another pack of gnats. 


They were sweeping in from the direction of 
Nanakuli over the long, gentle slope that passes 
through a spectrum of mottled greens and 
browns from the mountains down to the sea. 

This second group were single-seat fighters— 
Mitsubishi Zekes. The sun spilled off their fuse- 
lages and focused sickeningly on the red-blobbed 
insignia on their wings and sides. Passing over 
the squat shacks of Ewa town about a mile north 
of the field, the Japanese formation wheeled right 
and peeled off in string runs for the air base. 

It was 0755. The surprise was perfect. Some 
of the marines looked up and scattered for their 
duty stations. A few were puzzled—then got the 
word—and ducked for cover. 

The Zekes whipped in, expertly and disdain- 
fully, their wing guns stuttering red with incen- 
diary, explosive and armor-piercing fire. First 
targets were the tactical planes, neatly lined up 
in the parking areas, and concentrated at the 
paddle-bat end of one of the two intersecting 
runways. 

Barely 20 feet off the deck, the Jap pilots 
squeezed off short bursts of machine gun and 


let. 

Out of their runs, the Japs kicked the Zekes 
over the treetops, stood them on one wing, and 
came in again. A dozen minutes of this squirrel- 
cage attack and Ewa’s planes were out of com- 
mission. For ten minutes more, the Zekes kept 
at it, beating up the utility planes, personnel. and 
planes under repair. 

The marines, recovering from their original 
surprise, fought back as best they could. Some 
of them broke out rifles and set up a firing line 
in the operating area near the burning planes. 
Thirty or forty marines found shelter in the ex- 
cavation for the swimming pool. 

The first wave of attackers pulled off and 
LtCol Claude A. Larkin, with shell fragments 
in both legs and one hand, marshalled his mea- 
ger defenses, and checked his planes. None of 
the fighters nor dive bombers could be flown. 
All available weapons were passed out—rifles, 
pistols, a few .30 caliber machine guns assigned 
to the squadrons, and several other cannibalized 
from the rear seats of wrecked dive bombers. 
One of the less damaged SBDs was hauled into 
a tent area off the field. Two marines manned 
its guns. Others were posted as extra guards in 
the fields and roadways leading to the air base. 
Trucks and cars, those that were left, were driven 
out on the runways to prevent a landing of air- 
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borne troops. Though the sick bay had been set 
on fire by the first passes, doctors and corpsmen 
saved some medical supplies and gave first aid 
to the wounded. Serious cases were evacuated to 
the Ewa Plantation Hospital. 

Ten or fifteen minutes after the Zekes left, 
Kwa got its second and heaviest attack of the 
morning, beginning at 0835. A straggling col- 
umn of about 30 low-wing dive bombers, Aichi 
(99) Vals, skimmed in over the trees from the 
direction of Pearl Harbor. After the first planes 
made their runs, it was evident to them that the 
tactical planes on the ground had been knocked 
out in the first raid. Then the dive bombers con- 
centrated their strafing and bombing on camp 
areas, buildings and personnel. 

This attack was met by heavy ground fire from 
rifles, Tommy guns and .30 caliber machine guns. 

After 30 
joined up and headed out to sea. 


dive bombers 
In the lull, 


the marines reorganized their defenses, put out 


minutes, the enemy 


fires and treated the wounded. 

Fifteen Nakajima 1-97 fighters roared in for 
the final raid on Ewa. Flying in a tree-top col- 
umn, they duplicated the tactics of the Zekes. 
\fter a few quick strafing runs, they got tired of 
the sport, or found the heavy ground fire uncom- 
fortable. A large part of the formation broke off 
and flew seaward over Barbers Point. Five or 
six fighters stayed behind, making sporadic runs 
on personnel. 

This was the finale of the December 7th raid 
for the marines at Ewa. Col Larkin reported his 
command condition to CINCPAC at Pearl Har- 
bor: three men dead; a fourth dying: eleven 
enlisted men Only 
one Marine plane was flyable and that was down 
in the repair shops at Ford Island. All other 


and two officers wounded. 


fighter, bomber and transport planes of MAG 
21 were destroyed or damaged.* 


Sixteen Days at Wake Island 
#® Far out on the mid-Pacific horizon a tight 
knot of 12 planes flew dead on for the lonely 
outpost. Minutes later, they swept over the coral, 
brush-topped wishbone of an island, startling a 
flock of pirate birds, and broke out into a land- 
ing circle. They were the stubby, blue, clipped- 
winged F4F-3s of VMF 211. In the cockpits 
were Putnam, Elrod, Tharin, Freuler, Kinney, 
Graves, Kliewer, Holden, Webb. Davidson. Ham- 





out o sight; VMF 221 
fighters; VMSB 231 all of its seven 
10 dive bombers out of 22. Those 
in need of repair. 


*VMJ 252 had tw f « 
lost seven of its nine 
planes and VMSB 232 
planes not destroyed were all 


12 


pianes ieit 


ilton and Arthur. The latter two were flying 
sergeants, the others captains and lieutenants, 
except for Putnam, the major, who commanded 
that forward echelon. It was Thursday, 4 De- 
cember 194]. 


® Tue Witpcats had taken off from a carrier 
at sea several hours earlier and were landing now 
on the new runway. They were the first land- 
based planes of the garrison air force for this 
most isolated island possession of the United 
States. Wake was the only link between Guam 
and Midway and a stop-over for the Pan Amer- 
ican Clippers. 

As the last plane pancaked and taxied into 
the parking area, Marine Aviation’s strength on 
Wake Island numbered 12 officers and 49 en- 
listed men. Maj Walter L. J. Bayler and Lt C. 
R. Conderman had come ashore with a detail of 
47 enlisted men from the USS Wright on No- 
vember 29 to establish the air base. 

Putnam and his pilots received a royal wel- 
come from the 1,200 civilian construction work- 
ers, nearly four hundred enlisted marines of the 
Wake Detachment, Ist Marine Defense Battal- 
ion, a small group of Army radio men, and the 
island’s military commanders. Putnam reported 
in first to Comdr Winfield S. Cunningham, skip- 
per of the Wake Naval Air Station. He was in- 
troduced to Comdr Campbell Keene, in charge 
of the patrol-plane facilities; Dan Teeters, head 
of the construction detail, and the lean, sharp, 
hemoustached commander of the marines ashore 

Maj James Patrick S. Devereux. 

On the day that VMF-211 landed, Wake was 
not much of a citadel. There are three islands 
in this coral atoll group which is 2,000 miles 
southwest of Honolulu and directly north of the 
enemy-mandated Marshall Islands. The crooked 
wishbone of Wake is the largest atoll—two and 
a quarter square miles. On its western finger 
was Camp No. 2, home of the construction work- 
ers. Across the green lagoon, on the first knuckle 
of the other finger was the Marine camp—No. 1. 
At the fat point of their joining was the air base. 
Across Peale Channel below Camp No. 2 was 
Peale Island. Its one-half square mile contained 
the Pan American facilities. On the eastern side 
of the atoll was Wilkes Island, one-third of a 
square mile in area and rectangular in shape. 
The three islets were fully ringed by a jagged 
coral reef which, if nothing else, offered a natu- 
ral barrier to enemy landing parties. 
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Part of the numerically inferior Marine air strength that helped defeat the Jap fleet, 
a Vought Vindicator leaves the Midway airstrip. Four Jap carriers were destroyed. 


Defense-wise, Wake was still in a primitive 
state, but through no fault of those ashore who 
were sent out at the last minute to develop its 
military potential. Devereux had worked out a 
clever defense. making good use of what little 
he had.* 

Maj Putnam, in his last letter aboard the car- 
rier, wrote “He (the task force admiral) made 
it plain to me that nothing should be overlooked 
nor any trouble spared in order that I will get 
ashore with 12 airplanes in as near perfect con- 
dition as possible . . . all hands have vied with 
each other to see who could do the most for us. 
| feel a bit like a fatted calf being groomed for 
whatever it is that happens to fatted calves. . . .” 

Once ashore, Putnam had ample worries. 
None of his pilots had more than 30 hours’ fly- 
ing time in the new F4Fs, nor had they dropped 
a bomb or fired a gun from them. There had 
not been time. His Wildcats were to double as 
bombers, but the bombs ashore did not fit their 
racks and had to be hitched on precariously with 
The new 
planes had no armor, no self-sealing tanks or 
[FF homing devices. Wake itself had no radar 


bands from light practice bombs. 


lor warning purposes. The air camp and repair 

“His heavy armament of 18 guns was paired off in bat- 
teries and emplaced at the extremities of the islands. Three 
2-gun batteries of 5-inch coast artillery and three 4-gun 
batteries of 3-inch anti-aircraft guns were strung out and 
oncealed from Toki Point on Peale, to Heel Point on the 
bulge above the construction camp, down island to Pea- 
cock Point off the airfield and back down to Kuku Point on 
Wilkes. For light armament, the marines had twenty-four 
0-caliber machine guns and thirty .30-calibers. The Ma- 
rine forces finally totaled 15 officers, and 373 men, These 
plus 11 naval officers and 58 men; the Army radio unit of 
five men under Oapt Stanley Wilson and Teeter’s civilians 
brought Wake’s population to 522 military and 1,200 ci- 
Villans, 


shops on the south side of the runway were still 
in the rugged stages. 

There was a fretful tension in the air at Wake, 
and. as there had been for weeks. talk of war. 
Four Wildcats took off at dawn Friday to begin 
routine patrols. At dusk another four took over 
the chore. Saturday morning. the planes made 
dummy runs on the AA batteries to warm up 
their crews and get a little strafing practice 
themselves. That afternoon and Sunday, the 
marines on Wake had a breathing spell, except 
for the duty stations and the air patrols. Bayler 
broke out a bottle of beer in the tented officers’ 
club, tore a page out of his notebook and finished 
a letter to his wife. He wrote, “It’s a beautiful 
spot... . and so utterly peaceful!” 

At 0630 on the Monday morning of Decem- 
ber 8,* Capt Wilson telephoned from his quarters 
to the radio-trailer at the airfield. His sergeant 
on duty kept saying. “I don’t believe what I’m 
hearing... it’s...” and then put the earphones 
to the mouth of the telephone. The Morse code 
was obviously from their Hawaiian transmitter 
“SOS SOS Japs attacking Oahu. This is the 
real thing . . . Hickam Field and Pearl Harbor 
under attack .. . this is no drill!” 

Wilson headed for the marine camp on the 
double and found Devereux in his tent, shaving. 
The Major read the message, wiped off the lather. 
and went to his nearby office. Shortly the bugler 
called Wake to arms. At 0800, sharp. colors 
sounded and men all over the island snapped 


“it was December 7th in Hawai 


is ! Wake is on East 
Longitude Time being beyond the 


International Date Line 
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to, smartly. The flag went up for keeps, its 
halyards lashed to the pole. 

Putnam had sent up four of his planes under 
Capt Hank Elrod to patrol the southern sector 
until they ran low on Four more would 
take over when they came back. Pan Am’s Clip- 
per had taken off at dawn for Guam, but was re- 
called by radio. It landed at 0930 and Hamil- 
ton, its captain, agreed to make a search around 
the island for 100 miles. Two pilots would es- 
cort when it took off at 1330. After the first 
flight was off. Putnam’s men continued to gas 
and arm the remaining eight fighters which were 
dispersed at widely separated points in the park- 


gas. 


ing area. 

® Ar 1158. THe deep-throated roar of many 
motors rose above the local turmoil. As the pilots 
watched, 24 bombers flew out of a rain squall in 
the south and headed directly for Wake at about 
3,000 feet. Someone said, “They're B-17s,” and 
got a sharp answer, “Hell no, they're Japs!” 

Slick and gleaming. the Mitsubishis held their 
tight V of V formation as they passed the reef. 
Down came the tumbling salvo of bombs in a 
neat checkerbooard pattern which blanketed the 
airfield. Once bevond the island, the Jap forma- 
tion split. One section returned to strafe the air 
base. The other veered over Peale to bomb and 
strafe the Pan-American camp. 

It was all over in ten minutes. Wake’s own 
bombs still exploded erratically while out of the 
crackling flames, a wild hail of machine gun bul- 
lets and tracers from the burning planes swept 
over the low atoll. Putnam's camp was a sham- 
bles. Beyond it. heat belched from two 25,000 
gallon gas tanks and 600 oil drums. 

VMF 211’s pilots had sprinted across the open 
areas for their planes at the first alarm. As 
Graves reached his coc kpit, a bomb exploded 
directly behind him, throwing his body under 
the wing. Conderman was riddled with shrapnel 
fragments and died that night. Frank Holden 
was cut to pieces in the strafing attack. Lt 
Harry “Spider” Webb was knocked flat by the 
concussion and crippled for the rest of the siege. 
Nine of the ground crewmen were killed outright. 
A dozen others were wounded. including three 
of the eight remaining pilots. Seven of the eight 
F4Fs on the ground were gutted and destroyed 
either by direct hits or from their own explod- 
ing bombs. The last plane had a wing tank 
ripped beyond repair. 
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Klrod’s air patrol, which had been searching 
a sector away from the path of the bombers. 
One plane failed to clear the debris on 
the runway. Its wrecked propeller was replaced 
from a damaged plane. Three-quarters of Wake’s 


landed. 


tiny air force had been wiped out in ten minutes. 
There were four planes left. 

Putnam and Bayler worked out the timing on 
future raids. The bombers were obviously based 
somewhere in the Marshalls (actually on Kwa- 
jalein). To make the round-trip by daylight. 
they would arrive roughly between 1100 and 
1300. 

Four fighters were up on Tuesday when, at 
1145, 27 from the East. 
The Japs hit the construction camp and ignored 
the airfield. Their accuracy was off, but 
bomb hit the well-marked hospital and_ killed 
21. Ten were wounded civilians, the others were 
marines of VMF 211. TSgt Hamilton cut one 
bomber out of the pack and sent it down in 
flames with the help of Kliewer and Davidson 
for Wake’s only blood of the day. 

\s rescue squads picked up the remains of 
the civilian dead, they found that the shell frag- 
ments were easily identifiable American scrap 


Mitsubishis came in 


one 


nuts, bolts, scissors, farm machinery pieces and 
two radiator caps with the well-advertised trade- 
marks still on them. 


@® THE NEXT DAY, three javelins of nine bomb- 
ers came in again, one hour earlier than usual, 
but on the same course and altitude. Stray bombs 
killed one line marine and three from VMF 211. 
Their bodies were not found for ten days. Wilkes 
Island took the brunt of the raid. Its dynamite 
dump blew up, flattening everything in the area. 
In return, Capt “Baron” Elrod shot down two 
of the bombers. That afternoon Freuler mined 
the airstrip and ringed the flats around it with 
bulldozers to prevent any landing by Jap planes. 
At midnight. lights flared at sea to the south. 
In the dawn, two patrol planes spotted the in- 
vasion fleet 
side of Wake. 
identify the 14 ships 
small gun boats, and transports. 


bearing down on the southwest 
The F4Fs went low enough to 
light cruisers, destroyers. 


Devereux’s batteries held fire to conceal posi- 
tion until the lead ships were 4,500 yards from 
shore, then opened up. In the front-yard duel. 
one battery scored four hits on a cruiser which 
retreated out of range. Another sank the lead 
destroyer with three salvos, then holed a trans- 









on 
sed 
Wa- 
ht. 
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port and the second cruiser. A battery on Toki 
Point sank another destroyer and the invasion 
fleet withdrew. 

Before the shore batteries had opened up, the 
Grummans tackled the fleet. Elrod and Tharin 
wove a pattern over the ships and picked out 
their target . . . Then they pushed over. Three 
f their bombs were plate-rattling near misses. 
One started a fire forward on the target ship, 
while their gunfire rattled over its deckplates 
and superstructures. 


#® ELrop AND THARIN came back to Wake. 
taxied into the rearming pits, and were off again 
in minutes. This time they were ordered to ob- 
serve result when the shore guns fired. One 
full salvo hit a gunboat and the F4Fs laid in a 
bomb apiece to finish her off, while their earlier 
target dispersed over the southern horizon, trail- 
ing smoke. Back for another load, they reported 
in to Putnam and asked permission to get a de- 
strover which looked like the enemy flagship. 
They got it, but with instructions to bring back 
the planes. 

Over the destroyer, the marines dived again. 
Tharin’s guns failed to work so he feinted a 
frontal attack while Elrod came in from the 
side. One bomb scored a hit. The two pilots 
swore all the way back to the field about jammed 
guns and erratic light bombs that would not go 
where they were sent. Back on the field, they 
stayed in their cockpits while the armorers re- 
belted the guns and hung on bombs. Back 
south they flew. Again they dove, and again 
and again. The Baron and the Duke made four 
round trips against the Kisaragi. When they left 
her finally, she was ablaze from stem to stern 
from eight direct bomb hits and well serrated 
by their strafing. Its crew was abandoning the 
warship with considerable alacrity. 

\fter turning back the invasion attempt, the 
men in the dugouts had no time to relax. At 
0945, some 20 two-engine bombers were over- 
head. The formation stayed at 20,000 feet and 
its bombs were all wide. The bombers were 
jumped by four pilots—Kinney, Davidson, Freu- 
ler and Elrod—who were patroling on oxygen 
above the enemy formation. The F4Fs poured 
down through a hail of fire from the enemy rear 
gunners. Bullets punched through Elrod’s en- 


gine and the motor sputtered weakly as he stag- 
gered back to the field. Seconds too soon, his 
motor stopped and the F4F crashed among the 
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boulders on the beach. Elrod walked away, 
heartbroken that he was responsible for the loss 
of a plane. Freuler, too, was forced out of the 
fizght with bullets in his engine, but he managed 
a neat deadstick landing. 

Carl Davidson worked the tail of the bomber 
formation and sent its two rear planes splashing 
into the ocean. Kinney got a probable, the AA 
downed one and smoked three. That afternoon 
a singsong voice over Radio Tokyo that was to 
become infamous as that of Tokyo Rose lilted the 
news that the Japanese had made a landing on 
Wake and captured it. As in the months to come, 
the Rose was always good for a lie and a laugh. 

On the afternoon of December 12, Lt Dave 
Kliewer was patroling high when he spotted a 
black object on the surface about 12 miles south 
of the island. Corkscrewing down, he found it 
was a Jap sub, charging its batteries on the sur- 
face. Kliewer closed, strafing. Low over the 
black cigar on the water. he released his two 
bombs. Both seemed direct hits. Seconds later, 
he was back for another attack but found only 
an oil slick. 

After five days of bombing, bad weather kept 
the Japanese away from Wake on the 13th. It 
was a breather in the monotony of destruction, 
but no rest. Those ashore worked furiously re- 
pairing what was left of Wake’s military poten- 
tial. Both the Navy and Marine radio communi- 
cation units had long since been knocked out. 
Wilson’s Army crew maintained the only con- 
tact the island had with its own planes and the 
outside world. At the airfield, VMF 211 kept 
performing minor miracles of salvage, invention 
and repair—anything to keep the planes in the 
air. Hank Freuler rigged a system for trans- 
fering oxygen from the contractors’ big tanks 
into the small bottles used in the planes. It was 
said of Kinney and Hamilton they never slept. 
If they were not up on patrol, they were in the 
repair shops building and rebuilding engines 
and swapping plane parts back and forth until 
none of the original F4Fs was identifiable. Their 
ingenuity added a third plane to the available 
list. It was rebuilt from the wrecks. 


® A Few Hours later, Wake again had but two 
planes to fly. During a takeoff, the rebuilt F4F 
veered wildly toward a group of workmen. Freu- 
ler couldn’t kick it back on course so he tried 
horsing the plane into the air. It was too ram- 
shackle to respond and crashed in the brush. 


Continued on page 46 
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The Night 
on the 


CLIFF 


# It’s RETROSPECT. 
and in safety. to discuss the various actions in 


ALWAYS INTERESTING, IN 
which we participated. Doubtless. many details 
will desert our memories as months and years and 
But 


night are so etched on my memory. indeed. on 


“fogies” slip by. the events of one busy 


my nervous system. 





to the left. and make physical contact with the 
3d Battalion near the base. 

By 1800. the leading elements of Company F 
had reached the top of the cliff and were imme- 
diately confronted with machine-gun and_ rifle 
fire which swept across the broad, level plateau 

and made further for- 











that I shall never for- ward movement sui- 
get them. I speak as By Capt Carl W. Hoffman cidal. Maj William 
one man of a bat- C. Chamberlin. our 
talion, but to judge battalion CO. recon- 
from conversations with many others of the noitered the area and decided as to the disposi- 
unit, the impression is unanimous. The unit — tion of the battalion. However. he realized that 


of which I speak is the 2d Battalion, 8th Marines. 
and more specifically, those officers and men 
who were with us on Tinian. 

The early stages of the campaign had caused 
us very little inconvenience. outside of the “C” 
rations and the poor plumbing in our foxholes. 
As a matter of fact, 31 July found us in the 
enviable position of reserve battalion: Ist and 
3d Battalions in the assault, 2d in reserve, The 
objective for the day was a cliff which ran per- 
pendicular to our direction of attack. This cliff 
leveled off on top into a broad, flat plateau. By 
1630 it became apparent that the 3d Battalion 
would not be able to. ascend the cliff that day: 
enemy resistance had progressively stiffened as 
the battalion neared the cliff. The Ist Battalion 
fared slightly better; by 1635 after a bitter fight. 
they had established a toehold on top of the 
plateau. This situation developed a sizable gap 
between the Ist Battalion’s left flank and the 3d 
Battalion’s right. It was for the purpose of filling 
this gap. and more important. to strengthen the 
battalion was committed. The order came about 
shallow toehold on top of the plateau. that our 
1700; we were to ascend the cliff through the 
zone already cleared by the Ist Battalion. extend 
their front to the left, thence down the cliff and 
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it would be inadvisable to occupy any positions 
which were out on the open plateau until after 
dusk. Most of Company E, therefore. took cover 
just under the lip of the cliff. awaiting darkness. 

By 1900, darkness made it possible for us to 
move into our positions out on the open plateau 

our defense area began to take shape. No 
sooner had our entrenching tools begun to bite 
into the hard, rocky soil than the Japs launched 
a local counterattack in the area occupied by 
the right platoon of Company E. This attack 
was effectively and quickly beaten off. indicating 
that it was perhaps nothing more than a recon- 
naissance in force. Knowing the Japanese habit 
of executing a probing attack to precede a larger 
action, two 37mm guns from the Regiment 
Weapons Company were rolled forward and 
placed in the lines of Company E, From these 
positions they could fire cannister across the 
open ground which was considered potentially 
the most dangerous avenue of approach. Ma- 
chine guns. were emplaced and sighted so that 
their final. protective fires would cross in front 
of the 37s. Company G held that portion of the 
line extended down the cliff—adjacent 
foxholes varied in altitude by 10 to 12 feet in 
many cases. 


which 
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Precariously defending a toehold on the face of a Tinian cliff, men of the 2d 


Battalion, 8th Marines, repeatedly beat off heavy Jap night attacks. The Japanese 


failed because of strong American leadership and the forceful use of reserves 


Information became available to Maj Cham- 
berlin at this time which demanded an alteration 
in his plans for our battalion. In forcing the 
cliff line, the 1st Battalion moved to the left in 
its zone of action and the left flank battalion of 
the 4th Division had moved to the right—a gap 
between the two units had developed; a gap 
which showed little promise of being closed, al- 
though both units were making every effort to 
regain the lost contact. By 2200 these efforts 
were abandoned. So now both flanks were ex- 
posed; the 4th Division 600 yards to the right, 
the 3d Battalion 350 yards to the left. This 
predicament, plus the fact that all rifle companies 
of the Ist Battalion had been committed, made 
it imperative that our battalion hold out as large 
a reserve as possible. Both Companies E and G 
retained one platoon in support, and Company 
! was held in battalion reserve. 

Col Clarence R. Wallace, regimental com- 
mander of the 8th Marines, ordered that the 
2d Battalion hold its strong reserve on the cliff 
rather than dissipate itself in a tenuous connec- 
tion with the 3d Battalion. He undoubtedly 
arrived at this decision because the holding of 
the cliff line was so vital to the future action of 
the regiment. It offered an excellent jumping 
off point for the attack which would be resumed 
the next day. Col Wallace estimated that the 
enemy would very likely launch attacks on this 
salient and that we would need a strong reserve 
to repel them. 

The 2d Battalion command post set up at the 
base of the cliff, Headquarters Company person- 
nel extending the lines of Company G and fur- 
ther refusing the left flank. A section of machine 
guns was set up at the base of the cliff and 
sighted to cover the flat open ground between 
the 2d and 3d Battalions. 

As the road running from the base of the 
cliff to the plateau was in our possession, we 
were using it for supply and evacuation purposes. 
\ number of jeeps, carrying ammunition and 
wire. had already made the trip, as well as two 
‘Smm self propelled guns. 

Knemy positions at “X” (shown on sketch) 
were continuing to harass our organization for 
defense. At about 1900, Maj Chamberlin ordered 
the attached tank platoon to move up the cliff 


road. Once up, he planned to use them against 
the enemy at “X.” The 75mm half-tracks were 
of little value on this particular target because 
of their light armor and open top which pre- 
cluded their use on the open plateau. These 
weapons were retained slightly to the rear and 
were to be used in the event of hostile tank 
attack, 

Soon after the tank platoon had begun move- 
ment up the cliff, a message was received from 
its platoon leader which stated that the road 
was mined and that one of his tanks had been 
disabled. He suggested that the heavier weight 
of his tanks set off mines while the lighter ve- 
hicles did not. As it was quite dark, this report 
had to be accepted at its face value. However, 
by morning it was discovered that the informa- 
tion was entirely erroneous. The tank which 
had become disabled had run over the mine 
while moving off of the road near the base of 
the cliff—there were no mines on the road itself. 
Due to the false report, we were deprived of 
these very valuable weapons at a time when they 
were desperately needed. 


By 2115, Company F was in position; two 
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platoons near the boundary between the Ist and 
2d Battalions, the other being held in mobile 
reserve just below the brow of the plateau. With 
our battalion reserve employed in this manner, 
a certain amount of depth was afforded our de- 
fense area, particularly in that sector which ap- 
peared to be most vulnerable. Two 37s were 
emplaced with Company F in order to further 
augment their fires in the event of a penetration 
in this area. 

Maj Chamberlin personally supervised the or- 
ganization of the defense area, practicing his 
own oft-repeated advice to “check, check, check.” 
All through the night he was on the move; 
checking coordination between units, changing 
positions to improve fields of fire, and perhaps 
most important, inspiring the men and officers 
of the battalion by his frequent and timely ap- 
pearances and instructions. At the moment he 
was primarily concerned with the problem of 
stringing concertina wire in front of Company 
E. Several attempts had already failed because 
of enemy grazing fire which still swept the flat, 
open plateau. To relieve the pressure on the 
wire stringing details, three small combat patrols 
were sent out in front of Company E. These 
patrols encountered and killed enemy groups 
within 20 yards of our front line fox holes and 
were successful in reducing the close-in pressure 


which the enemy was exerting. Still however, 














the wire stringing detail continued to incur 
casualties and their efforts had to be abandoned. 
Sometime after midnight, a more satisfactory 
solution was discovered: the concertina was 
passed from fox hole to fox hole until completely 
stretched across the desired frontage, then the 
wire was merely rolled forward about 10 yards 
in front of the fox holes. 

At 2300, while we were in the midst of the 
concertina wire difficulties, the Japs attempted 
a familiar tactic: their famed attack. 
This effort was characteristically accompanied 
by frenzied screaming and shouting, and was 
launched in the area of the right platoon of 
Company E, This was a move we had expected 
following their probing attack at 1900. The 
Jap attack faltered, then withered, under the 
fire of machine We 
couldn't be certain how many Japs were em- 
ployed in this action but we knew that our enemy 
would need a good deal more if he hoped to push 
us off the cliff. The enemy commander was no 
doubt impressed with our defense of that part 
of our front as evidenced by the fact that no 
further attacks were attempted there. 

Periods of very 
throughout the night; probing patrols jabbed 
systematically at Company G—feeling for an 
opening, or a weak spot. While their nuisance 
value was considerable, they were unsuccessful 
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devastating our guns. 


silence were infrequent 
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raining the information they desired. Each 
eflort was beaten off by the fire of Company G 
from their cliff-side positions. 

Until 0100, the cliff road had been used by 
ambulance and cargo jeeps to evacuate wounded 
and bring up supplies. At 0100, however, a force 
of approximately 150 Japanese cut this road as 
a supply route, capturing and burning two of 
our ambulance jeeps which were using the road 
at that time. Whether this enemy group had 
moved around the open right flank of the Ist 
Battalion or was a by-passed group is not clear. 
lhe assumption was made, however. that the 
enemy had located the open flank and was mov- 
ing his forces around it, thus imperiling the 
entire position on the plateau. 

\bout 0200, a platoon 
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in on a flank and destroy it. In order to prevent 
either of these possibilities, two platoons of Com- 
pany F were employed to the left of the road 
block and the support platoon of Company G 
to the right of it. These three platoons faced 
toward the rear with their attention focused on 
the approaches near the road. The counter- 
attack and subsequent establishment of the road 
block had isolated some of the enemy between 
our front line and our “rear” line. The support 
platoon of Company E was used to mop up this 
area. Twenty Japs, however, escaped detection 
by the mopping-up platoon, and chose death at 
their own hands. Early the next morning just as 
day began to break, we were startled by the 
screams of this group of the enemy as they com- 
mitted suicide. 





of the enemy moved up 
the road, captured sev- 
eral of our vehicles 
which were parked 
near the top of the 
cliff, continued — into 
our rear. and_ struck 
vigorously at the right 
platoon of Company 
I in its positions. 


The situation was of the same type. 





critical. as our battal- 


The excellence of small units in battle is 
sometimes forgotten in the summing up of 
the Big Picture. Histories and even action 
reports seldom tell much of what was done 
below the battalion level. The GAzeTtTe has 
a place for the small unit battle narrative 
of which The Night on the Cliff ts an ex- i sft Clade iadie 
cellent example. We would like to see more 


The enemy action 
had inflicted numerous 
casualties on Company 
F, most of whom were 
wounded by knee mor- 
tars, grenades and bay- 
onets during the close- 
in Jap assault. The 


walking wounded and 
were evacuated down 
the cliff to our battal- 








ion defense area was 

now in danger of being broken by assaults 
from the right rear. At the same time. we could 
not shift our attention from the enemy who was 
still lurking in the darkness to our left front. 
Nature also took this opportunity to make the 
scene more sinister: moonlight had existed dur- 
ing the first part of the night and now, with the 
need for observation at its greatest. the moon set. 
No one had slept during the night and no one felt 
anv more disposed to now with the latest devel- 
opments, 

Maj Chamberlin quickly organized and led a 
counterattack against the threatening enemy at- 
tack, using two platoons of Company F and cer- 
tain elements of Company A. Ist Battalion, which 
could be spared. This counterattack, aggressively 
led and executed, drove back the enemy group by 
close combat. and our vehicles were retaken. In 
order to prevent a recurrence of enemy action 
irom this direction, a road block was set up 
about half-way down the cliff road. It was real: 
ized that the road block would not eliminate 
danger from the rear, since the enemy could stil! 

|) move around either side of it. or (2) move 


ion aid station. 

Communications had remained good through- 
out the night and regiment was thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the situation that confronted us at 
all times. In accordance with the extreme danger 
of a large scale enemy attack through the gap 
on the right flank. additional help was sent from 
division. About 0330, the division reserve, 3d 
Battalion. 6th Marines. was attached to the 8th 
Marines and soon afterwards commenced mov- 
ing toward the cliff vicinity. 

By 0400, the situation to the right rear of our 
position had been clarified somewhat, and anxie- 
ty concerning the danger of a strong attack from 
this direction was reduced. But there was no time 
for sighs of relief, since the left flank platoon of 
Company E now began feeling considerable pres- 
sure. The enemy launched a series of probing at- 
tacks and the tension mounted. That violent ac- 
tion was impending could be felt by each one of 
us. On two occasions the 75mm half tracks moved 
forward from their defiladed positions, when it 
seemed there was a possibility of a penetration of 
our lines. Both times they drew such heavy ene- 
my mortar fire that they were forced to retire. 
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post for over four or five minutes before he became a 
casualty. Still the guns were constantly and efficiently 
manned—never a moment’s hesitation, never a lost op- 
portunity. By daybreak, only two of the original crew 
members of those guns were left. 

Our machine gunners and riflemen made use of the 
illuminating shells fired by our mortars and by naval 
gunfire to bring deadly, accurate fire on the Japs. As 
long as we could see our enemy we felt confident that 
we could stop him, so our battle cry became “flares.” 
We shouted this word so often, so frantically, that the 
battlecries of our enemy could scarcely be heard. The 
enemy attack continued for about 30 minutes and 
though his effort was fanatically aggressive, he failed 
to penetrate our lines. Many of the enemy were killed 
within five yards of our foxholes. The slaughter in this 
limited area was considerable; over 100 enemy bodies 
were counted in an area 70 yards square. 





® Art pawn, the enemy began to quit the area. He 
knew that with the coming of daylight our accu- 





60 and 8lmm mortar fires were delivered as 
close to our front lines as possible, in an effort 
to keep the enemy disorganized and poorly co- 
ordinated in his persistent probing attacks. From 
approximately 0330 to 0430, supporting artillery 
delivered concentrations every 15 minutes; from 
0430 to 0500 every five minutes: and after 0500, 
concentrations were fired every two minutes. 
This was done in an attempt to prevent the 
enemy from moving his reserves forward to par- 
ticipate in the attack. The mounting tension told 
us in no uncertain terms that the decision was 
not long in waiting. 

The support platoon of the Company G was 
was relieved of its “rear” line duties along the 
road, and attached to Company E. This economy 
of force made available an additional platoon 
for counterattacks to expel the enemy should he 
penetrate our lines. 

At 0515 the enemy launched his final, heavy. 
all-out, sustained attack against the left of Com- 
pany E. The onslaught was frontal and moved 
directly at our prepared defenses. Our 37s were 
now coughing out their cannister ammunition as 
fast as loading could be accomplished. The men 
on the 37s performed magnificently; gunners 
became casualties and were quickly replaced: 
replacement gunners were hit and they were re- 
placed; the turnover was tragic and monotonous. 
The thin upper part of the gunshields of the 37s 
were easily pierced by point blank enemy small 
arms fire and no single gunner remained at his 
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racy would improve and that more supporting 
weapons would be available to us. Friendly avia- 
tion was heard at daybreak, speeding the enemy's 
withdrawal from the area. Tanks also joined in 
the pursuit, moving up the cliff road onto the 


plateau. 


At 0800, the 3d Battalion, 6th Marines, passed 
through our battalion and continued the attack. 
Our battalion moved to the base of the cliff to 
reorganize, 

Interrogation of enemy prisoners at a later 
date established the number of enemy we had 
dealt with: the force that had attacked from the 
right rear numbered between 100 and 200, while 
the force attacking our left front numbered be- 
tween 500 and 600. 


In analyzing the reasons why we were suc- 
cessful, certain facts stand out: (1) we had main- 
tained a strong reserve which afforded us a 
strong punch for counterattack purposes, (2) 
our defense positions had as much depth as the 
situation would afford, (3) our defense retained 
considerably mobility, as indicated by the coun- 
terattack following the enemy envelopment of 
our right rear, (4) fires of all weapons had been 
carefully coordinated, (5) all hands had main- 
tained an aggressive, disciplined attitude through- 
out, and (6) perhaps most important, our bat- 
talion commander had provided us with excellent 


leadership. 
US @ MC 
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In Brief 


The XF6U-1, first jet-propelled fighter 
to be built by Chance Vought Aircraft, has 
been named “Pirate.” The “better than 
500 MPH” aircraft was described in the 
January GAZETTE under the New Develop- 
ments section, at which time a picture of 
the new aluminum-balsa wood fighter was 
also included. 


Marines who took part in the Saipan- 
Tinian operation, in the summer of 1944, 
now rate two stars on their Asiatic-Pacific 
Theater ribbon, one for each of the two 
actions. Prior to the new directive only 
one star was rated for the entire campaign. 
The V Amphibious Corps, including the 2d 
and 4th Marine Divisions, took part in 
the Tinian fight. 


National Service Life Insurance policy 
holders stand to receive dividends on pre- 
miums they have paid to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. There has been no date set 
on how soon this will be accomplished, but 
refunds will be paid in accordance with 
length of time policy has been activated 
and age of the 18 million individuals con- 
cerned, 


The Navy has developed a non-inflam- 
mable hydraulic fluid in an effort to im- 
prove the flying safety for their personnel. 
The fluid is expected to reduce fires that 
result from hydraulic lines being ruptured 
in enemy action. The fluid has a water 
base and several additional components 
which prevent corrosion of units and aid 
in lubrication. 


The mission for the antarctic operation 
now being carried out under the leadership 
of RearAdm Richard FE. Byrd, USN 
(Ret’d) has been divided into four parts 
by the Office of Naval Research: (1) train- 


ing of personnel and testing equipment, 
(2) furthering tests made from 1939 to 
1941, (3) improving naval techniques in 
frigid zones, and (4) increasing knowledge 


of that area. 


The Army Air Forces’ newest jet fighter, 
XP-84, has a speed of more than 590 miles 
per hour, a service range of 1,000 miles, 
and a service ceiling of better than 40,000 
feet. The XP-84 is about the same size as 
the P-80 with a wingspan of 36 feet, five 
inches, and a length of 37 feet. It is about 
1,000 pounds heavier than the P-80. 


Army Engineers housing projects are in- 
creasing this year as the government is al- 
locating more than 40 million dollars for 
building family units for officers and en- 
listed men. Upon completion of this pro- 
gram, the engineers figure that they will 
have about 15 per cent of the units needed 
to shelter these people. 


Only one rocket-powered fighter was 
built by the Japanese during the past war. 
This plane, the Shushui, was designed for 
the Japanese Navy and closely resembles 
the German Me-163. The plane is 19 feet 
long, has a 30-foot wingspan, and is run 
by a 325-pound power plant using methanol 
and hydrogen peroxide as fuel. 


A deadly hollow-charged antiaircraft 
missile has been developed by Army Ord- 
nance which is powerful enough to pene- 
trate armor and destroy atomic or explo- 
sive rockets in flight. A series of these 
missiles can be placed into a large war 
head which can be exploded by a proxim- 
ity fuze as it approaches the target. 


The first plastic aircraft wing to meet 
all strength requirements was tested suc- 
cessfully at Wright Field, Ohio, recently. 
Constructed of a new basic material com- 
posed of 55 per cent glass and 45 per cent 
resin, the wing is an innovation in avia- 
tion design as it incorporates a completely 
new structural concept. 


Enlisted men have been offered a choice 
of overseas duty stations, providing that 
they will extend their enlistments in order 
that they might have more than 28 months 
left to serve. Areas now containing Ma- 
rine stations include China, Japan, Mari- 
anas, Philippines, Hawaii, Alaska, Canal 
Zone, Caribbean, and Newfoundland. 
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The Marines in the 






Pacific War 


Chapter 7 
THE BATTLESHIPS GO THROUGH; END OF GUADALCANAL 


#® From MINAMOTO YOSHITSUNE TO THE 47 
Ronins nearly all the Japanese worthies are in 
some form fighting men. The exception is the 
philosopher Ono-no-tofu, always represented as 
standing under a willow tree under the stream- 


no longer be counted upon and the 25th Air Flo- 
tilla had become so batttered that it was. now 
necessary to send it back to Japan. But the Im- 
perial Navy had consented to make good this 
loss by moving in the 22d from the Marianas and 

the 21st from the Mar- 





ing rains of November 
and watching a frog 
which has made six fu- 
tile efforts to get up a 





By Fletcher Pratt 
Illustrated by TSgt John DeGrasse 


shalls. both of them 
formations which con- 
tained a number of ex- 








bank and at 
the seventh succeeded. 
by Gen Hyakutate and by Capt Ohmae, when 
the latter Guadalcanal aboard a de- 
stroyer on 31 October, that this was a highly 
favorable omen. especially in view of the fact 
that the next jump that the 
would be made almost exactly on the days sacred 
to the sage, at the end of the second week of the 
month, or “the days of the willow,” as they po- 
etically phrased it. It might even be worth some 
sacrifice in other directions to move it precisely 
that date; would attract to their enterprise the 
blessing of the holy Amaterasu. 

It was true that air support from carriers could 
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slippery 
It was considered both 


reached 


Japanese tried 


perienced pilots. Be- 
side all these difficulties would clearly disappear 
the moment the Guadalcanal field was taken; the 
Americans were as badly off for carrier strength 
as we ourselves. There had been unpleasant 
incidents up to now but the fact must not be 
lost sight of that it was the enemy’s main air 
base which was under siege. not Buka or Rabaul. 
A single victory would be decisive. 

Approaching the matter in this rational and 
reasonable spirit. the naval man and the military 
now carried their consideration down into the 
domain of practical and specific measures. One 
of the reasons why Gens Kawaguchi and Maru- 
vama had achieved something less than the an- 











nihilating success expected of them by the Im- 
perial will was that they had spent too long in 
vetting their troops ashore and assembling them 
for action. The Americans had thus been able to 
bring in reinforcements quite as rapidly as they. 
In fact, the latest estimates showed there must be 
as many as 15,000 island. 
\vainst these Gen Hyakutate could now assemble 
only about the same number and the difficulties 
of reaching positions where the invincible power 


Americans on the 


of the Japanese soldier in close combat could be 
brought to bear were very serious. Moreover. 
many of these men were not in good physical 
condition. They were short of food and there 
were complaints even from officers of the small 
number and relative inefliciency of the antiair- 
craft guns. There was some help from the 80 
big landing barges now assembled among the 
Shortlands, but the Americans kept bombing and 
damaging these and many were required to for- 
ward supplies for the much-needed new airfield 
at Munda. 

The obvious operation was to bring in a really 
large convoy with a crushing number of troops 


aboard and all equipment necessary for a major 
campaign. There was such a force now available 
among the Shortlands, Gen Kagesa’s 38th Divi- 
sion, called the Hiroshima, brought forward at 
last. During the period of the Sendai’s operation 
there had been a change in staff planning at To- 
kyo and Gen Hyakutate had been informed that 
this division was to be detached from his com- 
mand to the 18th Army for the capture of Mores- 
by, from which the Americans and Australians 
were now making disquieting advances across 
the mountains of New Guinea. Now, in view of 
\dm Nagumo’s unfortunate experience, the Navy 
men were disposed to consider the American ad- 
vance in the Solomons as more important than 
that in New Guinea. The 38th was returned to 
Hyakutate’s army. Naval headquarters softened 
the edge of its criticisms and recalcitrances in 
other matters by agreeing to detail 12 large trans- 
ports for this convoy operation, most of them 
7000-tonners that had been on the Australian run 
before the war, though two were bigger. In re- 
turn they detached the battleships Kongo and 
Haruna from the Southeast Area Fleet. 

The plan was for this fleet (ViceAdm Abe) to 
use his two remaining battleships (Hiyei and 
Kirishima) with 15 destroyers to run in and bom- 
bard Guadalcanal field on the three successive 
nights of Ona-no-tofu, 12, 13, and 14 November. 
This would not only put all the few American 
airplanes out of action but would keep them out 
through damage to the airfield and would pick 
up any replacements in planes as fast as they 
were brought in. A further group of 12 destroy- 
ers under RearAdm Tanaka, designated the 
Guadalcanal Reinforcement Force, would cover 
the transports against attacks from the motor 
torpedo boats which the Americans had so an- 
noyingly brought into this area. (One of them 
blew up a second class destroyer in the channel 
on the night of 6 November and two or three 
of the big barges had been sunk by them.) 


® Apm MIKAWA’s FORCE was now designated 
as the Outer South Seas Supporting Unit and was 
greatly strengthened, now having three of the big 
heavy cruisers (Chokait, Suzuya, Maya) beside 
his original Kinugasa, two light cruisers, (/suzu, 
Tenryu) and six destroyers of the largest size. 
This force would hang north of Santa Isabel, be- 
vond American plane range, till Adm Kondo’s 





Part VI: Americans move in by land and sea to conclude the crucial battle for Guadal 
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bombardiers had quitted the Slot; then run in to 
give the convoy their powerful antiaircraft sup- 
port against whatever few American planes re- 
mained operative and also be prepared to beat off 
any attempt by American surface forces to repeat 
their action of 11 October. 
planes and the 7th Submarine Division, now on 


Long-range recon 


duty between the New Hebrides and Guadalcanal, 
had furnished a pretty accurate count on Amer- 
ican ships in the area. The enemy did not have 
above three heavy cruisers and a light, so Mikawa 
would enjoy a comforting fire superiority beside 
what he would gain from superior Japanese tor- 
Naturally the newly arrived 21st 
and 22d Air Flotillas would make vigorous at- 


pedo attacks. 


tacks on American airfields and ships in the vi- 
cinity. 

It was originally intended to land the 38th 
east of the airfield and all but a single company 
of the 228th Infantry Regiment (this company 
had already been sent ashore at Buna for the 
Moresby job) was moved in in destroyers to 
prepare a beachhead during the night of 3 No- 
vember. But the more Gen Hyakutate considered 
the matter, the less he liked the idea of making 
the double attack on the American position that 
this would imply. 
fail to coordinate.” 
privilege of changing his mind, ordered the big 
convoy to land along the shore at Tassafaronga 
and Doma Cove and radioed the regiment al- 
ready ashore on the 


“Coordinated attacks always 
He exercised a commander’s 


east to come around by 
means of the trails the Kawaguchi Brigade had 
cut. 
I] 

@ THE PHYSICAL SHAPE IN WHICH GEN VAN- 
degrift found his men after getting rid of the 
Sendais was not encouraging. They were tired 
out and 15 per cent of them were hospitalized 
malaria cases, a figure which caused the gravest 
concern among the medics, as yet unaware that 
the Japs just beyond the lines were nearly all 
suffering with the disease and formed the source 
of infection which would be eliminated only with 
the end of the campaign. He had been forced 
to send out the parachutists (on September 18) 
now down to 200 men and with all their officers 
above lieutenants killed or wounded; and the 
Ist Raiders (on 13 October) who were in nearly 
as bad shape. Even though he had received the 
164th and the total of Americans on the island 
had reached 27,727 as the month turned into 
November, a large part of this imposing force 
was composed of airfield personnel, Seabees and 
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similar formations which could take defensive 
duties only in an emergency. There was a defi- 
nite lack of combat infantry for offensive pur- 
poses. 

® NEVERTHELESS AN OFFENSIVE across the Ma- 
tanikau seemed indicated after talks with Cols 
Thomas and Twining. For morale in our own 
troops—it was important to let them know that 
they still had the old Marine kick; for moral ef- 
fect on the enemy—‘“We want to give them a 
sense of futility, especially that concentration up 
at Buin,” said Col Thomas; for the purely tacti- 
cal effect of driving Pistol Pete and his playmates 
out of Kokumbona to a point where they could 
not drop shells on the airfield. The 5th Regiment 
was the only formation rested enough to under- 
take the drive and it was so far down in strength 
that it could hardly do it alone. Gen Vandegrift 
accordingly got the troops by bringing over from 
Tulagi the two remaining battalions of the 2d 
Regiment and adding to it for the attack the 
Whaling group and a battalion of the 7th. It was 
quite a complex little operation, since the pres- 
ence of considerable enemy forces was counted 
upon and the country was even more intricate 
than that usually found on the northern shore of 
Guadal. Nine batteries of artillery were assigned 
to give the region beyond the Matanikau a heavy 
combing, with special attention to a narrow draw 
and stream bed 1,500 yards east of Point Cruz. 
The bombers, including B-17s (the airfield had 
now so improved that a squadron of the big 
planes was based there) were also to give the 
place a heavy pasting and the mediums were to 
remain on call for close support. Capt Ryan’s 
Desron (Fletcher, Radford, O'Bannon) were also 
to furnish call fire. 

The engineers would build bridges on the 
night before the attack across the Matanikau just 
below Nippon Bridge. Over these the 5th would 
pass, attacking westward, then curving toward 
the shore. The 2d, with the Whaling detachment 
leading, would take the Nippon Bridge, covering 
the left of the 5th and sweeping around it to hit 
the shore near Point Cruz. Behind the 2d the 
battalion of the 7th would similarly do a wide 
right wheel and also turn toward the shore. 

D Day was 1 November; at 0630 the artillery 
barrage began and two hours later the troops 
went forward. The Japanese front here was un- 
der Col Oka (Gen Hyakutate had to use him be- 
cause he was getting a little short of high officers, 
Maruyama having committed suicide in the hos- 
pital and Kawaguchi being missing back in the 








boondocks) ; as Oka displayed his usual courage 
and competence, the whole American operation 
ran like a grandfather’s clock. This does not 
mean there was no hard fighting or casualties— 
Maj W. K. Enright’s battalion of the 5th Regi- 
ment, which had the rightmost position in the 
attack, encountered a big pocket on a ridge at 
the base of Point Cruz. Three attacks were beaten 
off under considerable fire from one-pounders 
and antitank pieces. 

The plan was flexible enough to allow for that. 
Next morning another battalion of the regiment 
pushed past the Jap pocket while Whaling’s snip- 
ers formed a link between it and the battalion 
that had been stopped the day before. The Japs 
were gradually pushed into a narrowing net. 
There was a rocky ravine at this point which had 
machine guns set up in the sides, just like Tulagi: 
each one had to be knocked out by hand work. 
The men of the Ist Marine Division had by this 
time become pretty competent about such busi- 
ness. They finished the job on the next day. 
3 November, with a flourish by making a really 
successful bayonet charge, the only one in the 
history of the island. They found a 75, a dozen 
37 mms, and 187 corpses beside a number of 
others who were bumped off as they tried to 
swim out. One of the dead was a colonel—not 
Oka, who was preserved to be a help to the Amer- 
icans in other ways. 

The formations from the 2d and 7th Regi- 
ments had pushed forward to their objective lines 
meanwhile and ran into another pocket of re- 
sistance 3500 yards from the Matanikau. Some 
of the 164th were sent up to relieve the front 
and preparations were under way for an attack 
on Kokumbona and the Pistol Pete position when 
the operation had to be called off. 


® THE REASON FOR THIS was thaf Japanese 
228th Regiment, which had begun to come ashore 
from its destroyers on the night of 2 November 
with attached formations, such as artillery and 
transport. A code intercept told SOPAC head- 
quarters, who told Gen Vandegrift that a new 
landing would be attempted in that direction. On 
1 November he sent LtCol Hanneken’s battalion 
of the 7th out toward Koli Point on patrol. The 
boats were being used to support the Matanikau 
movement, so the battalion had to be trucked 
down to the Ilu and march forward from there. 
It was exceeding hard march, marked by a gro- 
tesque tragedy when a big coconut tree fell over, 
killing two men and wounding four more, not 
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for any reason except that it got tired of stand- 
ing there. On the night of 3 November LtCol 
Hanneken with the battalion was at the mouth 
of the Metapona; he found no Japs but did find 
he could cross the stream only by wading waist 
deep to the sandbar at the mouth. That night 
he bivouacked on the eastern bank; it rained 
and under the rain the dark Jap ships could be 
made out standing in, more of them and landing 
many more men than had been expected—near 
the village Tetere, just east of them. Hanneken 
tried to notify headquarters but his only radio 
had gone out during the hard march and it 
stayed out. 


® ArT DAWN the Japs attacked and the battalion 
learned for the first time that the enemy had 
artillery. It was time for our men to get out, 
especially as they ran short on mortar ammuni- 
tion. They successfully negotiated the Metapona, 
but could not hold the left bank as the Japs 
came around from the jungle side in an en- 
circlement and they had to pull back still further 
on the Malimbiu. Late on the afternoon of the 
4th, word of Hanneken’s plight reached division 
by runner; air support was sent at once and an- 
other battalion of the 7th by boat to Koli Point. 
The 164th was pulled out of the Tenaru posi- 
tion, and instead of going to the operation be- 
yond the Matanikau, was moved east by inland 
routes to get at the Jap rear. Gen Rupertus took 
overall command; and Col Carlson with his 2d 
Raider Battalion was brought westward by inland 
trails from Aola. The beach track would have 
been more convenient, but they were Raiders, 
and didn’t want to get involved in any formal 
war. 

This battalion had landed that day, the 4th. 
On the chart Aola looks like a nice little harbor 
and Adm Turner had put the battalion in with 
the idea of building another airstrip beside it, 
but there had been the usual trouble about maps: 
and when Carlson landed he found the site of 
the proposed strip was occupied by a ridge and 
swamp. 

The two battalions of the 7th of course brought 
matters to a stand at the Malimbiu and with naval 
support put the Japs on the defensive. Jungle 
delayed the march of the 164th so that it was 7 
November before they began to take the enemy 
from the rear and even then they could not com- 
pletely close the net. The Jap 228th retreated to 
the Metapona and holed up on the east bank of 
that stream. On 8 November they were closed in 
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there and with no less than five battalions of ar- 
tillery supporting, marines and soldiers began to 
clean out the pocket, an operation which required 
two days. It produced 450 dead Japs at a cost 
of 40 of our men. 

Once again some of the fish got off the hook. 
Col Suemura of the regiment with something 
more than a battalion of his men slipped south- 
ward up the Metapona and began to work to the 
east along the jungle trails cut by the Kawaguchis 
long ago. Unfortunately for the remnants of 
the 228. Carlson’s Raiders, coming from Aola, 
got on had 
barely started and never let them go. The Raiders 
were fresh. full of ginger, had an inspiring leader 


their tracks before the movement 


and by this time a solid background of training 
The 228th. 


whose previous service had been at Macao, Hong 


and experience in jungle work. 


Kong and in garrison at Amboina, had none of 
these things. 

Carlson used an entirely unorthodox system 
of tactics invented by himself. Normally in such 
a retreat movement a fairly strong rearguard 
is left out and when the pursuit, following the 
track of the retiring formation, runs into this 
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rearguard, there is a fight which is in effect a 
frontal attack on a prepared position. The Raid- 
ers gave Col Suemura every opportunity to think 
that this is what he was dealing with. A patrol 
would contact his rear guard, fire a few shots and 
apparently settle down to wait for reinforcements 
to come up. Actually Carlson would be moving 
on a parallel route well off to the flank of the Jap 
main body; when his strike came it was always 
on the rear of the prepared position, knocking it 
out and picking off a few more men. Again and 
again the trick was repeated in the following 
weeks. The 228th never did fathom it; the Raid- 
ers clung to their heels all through the back 
country, across the Tenaru, across the Lunga, up 
into the hills where the Matanikau has its sources; 
a long march on which Carlson never even re- 
ported to headquarters except to ask for food. 
He reached the perimeter down the Matanikau 
on 4 December: and by that time the 228th was 
all gone. II 


@ THE JAPANESE PLAN FOR MOVING THE 38TH 
Adm Turner for the 
Down at Nouméa 


Division in crossed one by 
reinforcement of the island. 
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a new Army division had been organized, the 
only one without a number, the Americal. It 
was under MajGen A. A, Patch, whose infantry 
regiments were the 104th, already on the island, 
and the 182d; eventually they were to relieve 
the Marines. Four transports, three supply ships 
left on 8 November with the divisional artillery, 
part of the 182d and a few special units, all 
they could carry on this trip. 

Turner knew the Japs would be reinforcing 
heavily and knew most exactly the date, 13 No- 
vember. He expected violent land based air at- 
tack as a preliminary and also expected the Jap 
fleet would take part with battleships and two 
carriers—Hitaka and Hayataka. (He could not 
know of course, that the Jap carriers were so 
short of both planes and pilots that their presence 
in the upper Solomons represented only a bluff.) 
His plan was to get the transports unloaded by 
the 13th, using RearAdm Callaghan’s force (San 
Francisco, Portland, Helena, Atlanta, Juneau with 
eight destroyers) to beat off the air attack with 
the planes from Henderson Field, and then bring 
Enterprise up from the south to smash at the Jap 
transports and surface force. 





The action in the 


This was the background. 
foreground began at 0930 on the 11th, when the 
supply ships were unloading, with an attack from 
nine dive-bombers covered by 15 Zeroes. They 
went for the transports and hit Zeilin, one of the 
APDs, badly enough so she had to go back to 
base. The antiaircraft fire was good but noth- 
ing special; all the bombers were shot down and 
five of the Zeroes, mostly by fighters from Hen- 
derson, who themselves lost the unusual num- 
ber of six planes, being a new formation with in- 
experienced pilots. Two hours later another 
bomber group came in, 25 this time, not press- 
ing home so closely. They lost eight and we won 
this bout. As twilight drew in our cruisers got 
underway and moved out into Indispensable 
Strait. 

Next day, 12 November, more transports ar- 
rived and so did more Japs, 25 torpedo planes 
at 1405 with eight Zeroes for escort, low over 


Florida in a long line like water out of a high- 


pressure hose. There was adequate warning 
from a coast-watcher up the line; the transports 


Continued on page 52 
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Base Plate McGurk Expounds... 





® THE OTHER NIGHT WHILE WE WEBE SITTING 
around BOQ, the conversation developed inte 
the usual discussion about how to run a rifle com- 
pany. These so called “discussions” which in- 
variably develop into arguments are not unusual 
for our group since Hardee, Kelly, and Kerr 
commanded rifle companies during and after the 
war and I| was a battalion S-3. However, on this 
particular night we hit on a topic that brought 
out some rather interesting ideas instead of the 
standard, “Well, we did it that way at Guadal- 
canal, and it worked... .” 

I believe it all started when Hardee casually 
mentioned that an officer he knew was certainly 
one damn fine company exec. 

Kelly gave a snort and took another drink 
which was his usual way of announcing that he 
was ready and willing to argue the point. 

“Hardee,” he said, “the company has six lieu- 
tenants with jobs just like a car has four tires 
with jobs. When you lose a tire you use the 
spare. When you lose a lieutenant vou use the 
spare and that spare is the company exec.” 

“I disagree,” retorted Hardee, “and I'll show 
you where that theory is not only wrong but 
dangerous. 

“On Gloucester we were moving along against 
light opposition covering plenty of ground. The 
jungle was kind of thick and it was hard to keep 
contact, but we were moving along plenty fast. 
We were, in short, catching the Nips before they 
had time to dig in and get organized. 

“About this time, Davis, who had B Company 
and was abreast of me on the left, had one of 
his platoon leaders hit. Being a smart guy like 
you, he wouldn’t let the platoon sergeant run 
the platoon. Instead he sent the company exec 
to the platoon and after a short delay we moved 


out again. 
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Execs Are 


Not Fifth Wheels 


“About an hour later, Davis was killed by a 
sniper bullet. His first sergeant notified the com- 
pany exec and all the other officers. Company B 
stopped their advance while the company exec 
moved back to the company command post to 
take command. 

“My company kept moving but when we got 
about 500 yards ahead of B Company, | notified 
battalion and was told to hold it up. After wait- 
ing about an hour I got a message from battalion 
that the reserve company was passing through 
B Company and for me to move out as soon as 
they came abreast. Within 15 minutes we ran 
into a Nip position that required the rest of 
the day to knock out and cost me 20 men. | 
know damn well the Nips would never have had 
a chance to get set if we hadn’t wasted that hour 
waiting for B Company. 

“Now here’s the point,” continued Hardee, 
“when Davis’ company exec reached his com- 
pany CP, he didn’t have any idea as to what the 
company picture was. He had been commanding 
the left platoon and that’s the only picture he 
knew. He didn’t know where my company was, 
what the orders from battalion were, what the 
rest of his company was doing, in fact, all he 
did know was that Davis should never have sent 
him out to that left flank platoon. The old man 
passed C Company through them and sent the 
Headquarters’ company commander to take over 
B Company and ‘to get that damn _ rabble 
organized,’ as he put it.” 

“That doesn’t prove anything,” growled Kelly, 
“Davis probably knew that the platoon sergeant 
of that platoon wasn’t any good and he had to 
send the exec to take over. He couldn’t worry 
about what might happen to the company when 
that platoon was without a leader. I'll bet Kerr 
will agree with me on that.” 

“No, Kelly,” answered Kerr, “you’ve missed 
Hardee’s point. In the first place if Davis didn’t 
trust that platoon sergeant enough to let him 
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Too often a spare tire, the company exec should be a key member of his outfit, 


assuming responsibilities hitherto a headache to a harassed CO. Not only should 


he be familiar with combat plans, but must also be an active aid in troop training 


command a platoon, he should have gotten rid 
of him before coming into combat. In the second 
place, he should have used the company gunnery 
sergeant, or the first sergeant or the platoon 
guide or even the 60mm section commander in- 
stead of the company exec. In any case, I agree 
with Hardee that if the company exec had not 
been considered just a spare tire by Davis, Com- 
pany B would have continued the advance on 
time and the battalion would have had _ less 
trouble and fewer casualties.” 

“All right, you wise guys,” said Kelly getting 
red in the face, “I suppose you're going to have 
this company exec just tag around after you in 
case you should get hit. What if that sniper 
hadn’t shot Davis? There he would have been 
with his spare tire following him around and 
probably getting in his way.” 

“If you run your company properly, the com- 
pany exec has plenty to do,” answered Hardee. 
“It should be his job to keep a constant check 
on communications with battalion and your pla- 
toons, on sending all pertinent information to 
battalion, on making the required reports on 
time, on requesting ammunition and water re- 
plenishment, on evacuating your wounded, on 
keeping the company record of events, on your 
CP security and on any other detail that comes 
up and that he can handle. If you try to do all 
these things yourself, you don't have time to 
properly run your company and at the same 
time make your reconnaissances, give proper 
thought to your decisions, or supervise the exe- 
cution of your tactical plans.” 

Pointing at me, Hardee added, “McGurk here 
is always bleating about how any battalion com- 
mander that refuses to let his staff function 
should be relieved and we know he’s right. Well, 
the same thing applies to any company com- 
mander that refuses to let his company exec 
function, or his platoon sergeants, or gunnery 
sergeants, or anyone else in his outfit.” 


® Kerr, at THIs point, elaborated on Hardee's 
theme by pointing out many functions of the 
company exec in different situations. He told 
how he used his company executive officer when 
moving into a company assembly or bivouac 


area by sending him ahead with the platoon 
guides to select the platoon areas, to reconnoiter 
for security positions, and to be ready to receive 
the company when it arrived. On the other hand, 
Kerr said, whenever it was necessary for him 
to leave the company in order to make a recon- 
naissance, or report to the battalion CP for 
orders, or check with adjacent units, he always 
felt safer in the knowledge that his executive 
officer was at the company CP with all the dope 
and capable of making decisions and running 
the company in an emergency. 


® ALLTHis KELLY absorbed with a thoughtful 
expression on his face. He didn’t say a word 
while we rolled for the next round and Kerr 
went to the bar for the refills. About the time 
that Hardee was leading up to the point in one 
of his involved jokes, Kelly’s face lit up like a 
Christmas tree. 

“Tve got it!” he exclaimed, “If I’d_ only 
thought of this before! Now listen you dopes 
and I'll tell you how to really use your company 
execs.” He hitched his chair closer to the table 
and continued enthusiastically. “Like we were 
saying the other night, a guy has really got to 
keep hopping to run three rifle platoons, a ma- 
chine gun platoon, a mortar section, three ba- 
zooka teams and all the other stuff that we have 
in a company. Here’s how I’m going to use my 
company exec. When we use a company base 
of fire, he’s going to be in charge of it. It will 
be his job to order the displacements, coordinate 
the MG and mortar fire, see that they’ve got 
plenty of ammunition and all that stuff. In the 
defense he'll be responsible to see that the heavy 
guns are brought up, that gaps in FPLs are 
covered and so forth. Of course, this will be 
in addition to his other duties that you all 
brought out. He will be one busy lieutenant and 
he'll have to be good to make the grade.” 

“[ hate to disappoint you, Clausewitz von 
Kelly,” put in Hardee with a self-satisfied grin, 
“but that is exactly how I used my exec during 
the war and it really worked.” 

Kelly frowned as a disturbing thought struck 
him. “Ill admit you’ve got some good ideas 
about using this company exec in combat, but 
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were made there. 
being issued daily. During the 
were prepared 
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Maps by the Ton 


#® Iv TAKES TONS of maps to fight a modern war. 


Engineers, recently gave some details of the prodigious use of them in World War II. 


In the Normandy invasion 70,000 sheets of 3,000 different maps went ashore or 
In the Battle of France, at maximum output, 30 tons of maps were 
whole war, 
piled atop each other the stack would be 297 times as high as the 


(which is 555 feet high). 


LtGen R. A. Wheeler, Chief of 


500 million sheets of over 40,000 maps 


RZK 








I can’t figure what good he is when you're not 
in action. Doesn’t seem that he should 
just sit around resting while we're in a training 
area or on maneuvers. Yes, and what’s he going 
to do in the peacetime Marine Corps? Maybe 
he wasn’t just a spare tire while the shooting 
but brother, hell 


right 


was going on, he’s sure as 
spare tire now.” 

Kerr held up his hand to indicate that he 
would take it and Hardee and I relaxed. 

“Kelly, it’s your job to train your platoon 
commanders to run a platoon. It’s also your 
job to train your company executive officer to 
Nothing should happen in your 
He should be 
familiar with your policies, your problems, and 
your plans. All company administration should 
go through him so that he can keep up on the 
dope. And, incidentally, he can usually spell 
better than that first sergeant of yours.” 

Hardee had slowly smoked a cigarette during 
all of this and now he spoke in his quiet way. 

“My exec right now is consolidating the ideas 
that the platoon commanders have for our next 
training phase. While he’s doing this, I’m 
working up the program in the rough. When we 
get together and draw up a finished plan we'll 


run a company. 
company that he isn’t aware of. 


have some sound recommendations to turn in 
to battalion. Furthermore, my will be well 
acquainted with the background of the training 
program and, therefore, will be in a better posi- 


exec 


tion to help me supervise it. 

“Speaking of supervision, if I keep an eye 
on the police of my area and on my company 
property, hold school for my officers and NCOs 


in addition to handling the routine paper work, 
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I have little or no time left for either conducting 
my company’s training. I don't 

handle all these things com- 
pletely because | want to know what is going on, 
as naturally, I’m responsible. However, by ‘es 
ing him take care of these things when I'm tied 
up with the training, or, by ‘pate him super- 
vise the training when I’m tied up with the ad- 
the job gets done smoothly and 


or supervising 


allow my exec 


ministration, 
efficiently.” 

By this time Kelly was nodding vigorously 
and in complete agreement. “Maybe the old 
man would get off my neck if I used my exec 
like that. lf anything went wrong I wouldn't 
have to take the blame all by my self.” 

“You and you alone are responsible, Kelly,” 
Hardee answered with a smile. “Although your 
company executive officer can be a great help to 
you and contribute materially to the smooth 
functioning of your company, you and he both 
must realize that there is only one company com- 
mander per company. Your exec must keep your 
interests in mind at all times and if there’s ever 
a doubt in his mind as to how you want some- 
thing done, he must come to you for a decision. 
If he isn’t loyal, dependable, energetic and in- 
telligert, you'd better get a new exec before he 
not only hangs himself, but also gets you on the 
list. As a matter of fact, the best place in the 
world for testing a lieutenant’s fitness for promo- 
tion is to give him the job of company executive 
officer. If he’s 
day he will be a good battalion executive, and in 
time a good regimental executive. More impor- 
tant still, if he’s chances are 
that he will be a good commander.” US @ MC 


a good company executive, some- 


a good executive, 











The Development of 
Amphibious 
Tactics 

In The U.S. Navy 


Assault on Munda 


@ AS EARLY AS DOG-DAY PREPARATIONS WERE 
initiated for the assault on Munda. Landings 
were made by elements of the 169th Infantry, 
13d Infantry Division, on several small islands 
adjacent to the entrance of the Roviana Lagoon. 
Scouts landed on the New Georgia mainland six 
miles east of Munda at Zanana on 2 July and 
were reinforced by infantry units. In the week 
following, LCMs, LCVPs, and LCP(R)s protected 


by PT boats transported the troops and artillery 
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to-shore movement was made in Higgins landing 
craft and towed rubber boats. Original plans 
had called for shelling both Enogai and Bairoko 
prior to the landing, but reconnaissance failed to 
reveal any enemy installations capable of oppos- 
ing the landing at Enogai, and that phase of the 
preparation was consequently abandoned. How- 
ever, the bombardment and landing were effec- 
tively harassed from well concealed positions ac- 
tually in existence at Enogai. Heavy enemy coun- 
terbattery fires from the shore opposed our 





of the 43rd Infantry preparatory bombard- 
Division in a shore-to- ments for the first time 
shore operation from By Gen Holland M. Smith (Ret‘d) and centered in our 
Rendova to Zanana. transport area. The 











The division was in 
position along the Bairike River for the coordi- 
nated jump-off against Munda on 8 July. 

Our beachheads for the Munda attack were 
well established by 5 July, and the time was at 
hand for the covering landing on the northern 
On the night of 4-5 
July, a bombardment of southern Kolombangara 
was carried out by Adm Ainsworth’s cruiser- 
destroyer group. The next morning, after a 
preparatory bombardment of Bairoko, the Ist 
Marine Raider Battalion, the 3d Battalion, 145th 
Infantry, and the 3d Battalion, 148th Infantry 
(both Army units were from the 37th Infantry 
Division) landed from seven destroyer trans- 
ports at Rice Anchorage. The mission of the 
Northern Landing Group was to sever enemy 


shores of New Georgia. 


overland communications between Bairoko Har- 
bor and Enogai Inlet on the coast and Munda to 
the south, and subsequently to capture both Bai- 
roko and Enogai in order to prevent the Japanese 
from reinforcing New Georgia from the islands 
of Kolombangara and Vella Levella. The ship- 


beaches chosen for the 
landing were narrow; only four boats could 
beach at a time; and there was a fringing 
traversed before the beach could 
be reached. Last minute changes in debarka- 
tion plans by the naval commander combined 
with the natural obstacles to the landing to cause 
such confusion and congestion in the ship-to- 
shore movement that the landing force tactical 
scheme of maneuver could not be adhered to. 
However, virtually all troops were landed un- 
detected and without casualty by six o’clock in 
the morning. Equipped with the most limited 
supplies (barely two days’ rations), this northern 
landing force succeeeded in blocking the jungle 
trail south to Munda by 9 July and in capturing 
Enogai two days later. Limited emergency re- 
supply was effected by air-drop on the 6th and 
7th of June. Thereafter supplies were brought 
in to Enogai by destroyers and landing craft. 
The surface naval actions of Kula Gulf on the 
night of 5-6 July and of Kolombangara on the 
night of 12-13 July effectively denied the waters 


bar to be 





Part IX: Munda, New Guinea, Sicily fall before the Allies’ growing seaborne might 
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immediately north of New Georgia to enemy 
shipping. Forced to employ heavily armored 


barges thereafter to reinforce Bairoko and Vila- 
Stanmore, the Japanese were continuously har- 
assed by air and PT boats. Two hundred troops 
of the 4th Marine Raider Battalion arrived to 
reinforce the Northern Landing Force on 18 July. 
Two days later the first attempt was made to 
capture Bairoko. An enemy force of approxi- 
mately 600 armed with automatic weapons and 
heavy mortars, skillfully emplaced in reinforced 
coral and log positions, and supported by a bat- 
tery of heavy artillery, repulsed this July 20th at- 
tack 300 yards east of Bairoko, caused heavy 
casualties and forced a retirement to Enogai. 
Destroyers brought in fresh supplies to Enogai 
on the night of 23-24 July and Bairoko was 
simultaneously bombarded. It was not occupied 
for another month. The Northern Landing Force 
conducting a most difficult campaign through 
swamps, banyans, mangroves, coral, and humid 
jungle accomplished a highly successful diver- 
sion of the enemy from the Munda defenses. 


® THE 43p Inrantry Division, deployed across 
a 1,300-yard line of departure on the Bairike 
River, jumped off at dawn on 9 July in the main 
attack against Munda. A deep supporting naval 
bombardment of Munda Point and an air attack 
both provided a preparation for the attack. Initial 
progress was good; 2,500 yards were gained in 
the first day. Difficult terrain, a stubborn and 
skillful enemy delaying action, and constant en- 
emy patrol activity slowed the advance thereafter. 
Another shore bombardment was delivered by 
cruisers and destroyers on the night of 11-12 
July. On 15 July two important changes oc- 
curred in the command organization at New 
Georgia. RearAdm T. S. Wilkinson relieved 
Adm Turner as Commander Amphibious Force 
South Pacific. The latter officer reported to 
Adm Nimitz at Pearl Harbor to begin preparation 
for the Central Pacific offensive. MajGen O. W. 
Griswold, USA, Commanding XIV 
Corps, assumed command of the ground forces. 
Gen Hester retained command of the 43d _ Divi- 
sion. Three infantry divisions, the 43d, 37th, 
and 25th, operated under the Corps in the final 
stages of the Munda attack. A third shore bom- 
bardment was executed by destroyers on 24-25 
July. The airfield was captured 5 August. 

With the capture of the Munda Point airfield, 
the largest landing operation theretofore at- 
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General, 


tempted in the South Pacific was successfully 
completed. Like the Guadalcanal operation 
which it followed, the capture of New Georgia was 
as much the result of air and sea engagements 
as it was of ground fighting. We gained air and 
sea supremacy at the objective at an early date 
and exercised that control to a greater extent 
than had been possible at Guadalcanal in sup- 
porting the landing force. For the first time in 
the South Pacific Area, we employed infantry. 
tanks, artillery, and flame throwers as a team in 
overcoming strong enemy defensive positions. 
This ground team was further employed in some- 
what loose coordination with air and naval gun- 
fire support. However, from the point of view 
of amphibious development, the vestigial tactics 
employed at New Georgia were characterized by 
the same failings and errors committed at 
Guadalcanal and were in many ways below the 
level of those used earlier at Attu. There was 
no close air support, no close naval gunfire sup- 
port, no heavy main battery shore bombardment 
for destructive effect, and no effective system of 
communication for controlling and directing such 
(the battalion shore fire control and 
The ship-to-shore 


support 
air liaison parties at Attu). 
movements, in almost every case, totally un- 
opposed and effected with complete surprise, were 
nonetheless poorly coordinated and controlled. 
Logistical planning was imperfect. The army 
units of the landing force had made little provi- 
sion for a shore party organization. As a result, 
naval construction battalion personnel badly 
needed for engineering and construction missions 
had to be diverted for unloading ships and clear- 
ing beaches. The need for careful engineer and 
logistical reconnaissance was brought to light 
after the Rendova beaches turned to hopeless 
mire. 


@® New Types oF landing ships and tanks were 
employed and proved their effectiveness. The LST 
and LCT(5) both did good service and later 
became the backbone of South Pacific landings. 
Hospital LSTs were used to evacuate 120 stretch- 
er cases and 140 ambulatory patients. Navy dive 
bombers carrying 1000-pound bombs and tor- 
pedo bombers carrying 2000-pound bombs were 
used in general support of ground action. Army 
medium (B-25) and heavy bombers (B-17 and 
B-24) also joined in attacks against the main 
airfield. The night use of destroyers and cruis- 
ers for counterbattery and general supporting 








neutralization missions again showed a lack of 
appreciation of the full value of shore bombard- 
ment in landing operations. The following state- 
ment by the South Pacific Amphibious Force 
Gunnery Officer after the New Georgia campaign 
is clear evidence that no thought was given to 
coordinating the destructive effect of naval guns 
with land-based artillery and air support after 
the actual landing was completed—a technique 
which was later used with decisive effect at 
Saipan, Iwo Jima, and Okinawa. 

“Night naval area bombardments in the island 
warfare of the South Pacific accomplish limited 
and uncertain objectives. If fortunate enough 
to reach an airfield filled with planes, they should 
do much damage to the planes. Little consequen- 
tial damage will be done to the airfield itself. 
Against other areas, they will give the enemy 
an uncomfortable time, but will probably cause 
less than the anticipated personnel casualties and 
material damage. They are valuable in covering 
a night landing or other operations in the vicin- 
ity of enemy-held shore. They give excellent 
training for untried ships newly arrived in a 
combat area. 

“Naval gunfire support is of primary impor- 
tance during amphibious operations prior to the 
time that adequate artillery support can be fur- 
nished by ground troops. Then it assumes a 
secondary role. Particularly in jungle warfare 
it is believed that the artillery can in general give 
more effective support than naval gunfire. 


Landing craft swing toward New Guinea, jumping-off place for the Philippines. 
MacArthur's forces swept over the island until the Japs were bottled up at Buna. 





“When it is necessary to support the advance 
of troops through the jungle, the naval gunfire 
should be close to our front lines and of ade- 
quate density. It should be delivered in daylight 
to allow the accuracy required. 

“There are conditions of terrain in which our 
mortars cannot reach reverse slopes which can 
be reached from the sea. Naval gunfire then 
becomes quite important. An example of this 
was the use of naval gunfire during operations 
on Guadalcanal when there were numerous rav- 
ines and draws opening seaward and naval gun- 
fire was used effectively.” 


Opening Up New Guinea 


# ON THE NIGHT OF 29-30 JUNE, WHILE LAND- 
ings were made at Rendova and New Georgia. 
the Southwest Pacific Forces landed at Nassau 
Bay on New Guinea, ten miles south of the im- 
portant enemy base of Salamaua, in the first of 
56 landing operations conducted by the Seventh 
Amphibious Force of the United States Seventh 
Fleet, a part of the unified command of the 
Commander-in-Chief, Southwest Pacific Area. 
In a series of surprise amphibious attacks, most 
of which were made without opposition and as 
shore-to-shore operations, Gen MacArthur moved 
around the Huon Peninsula, into the Admiralties 
and western New Britain, and westward up the 
New Guinea coast to the southern Philippines, 
enveloping and containing strong enemy defen- 
1,076,000 men and 51% tons of sup- 
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sive areas. 
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plies per man plus 1 ton per month of mainte- 
nance supplies were landed in the period June 
1943-August 1945. The use of air transport and 
air supply in conjunction with amphibious land- 
ings is an interesting aspect of Southwest Pacific 
Area operations. PT boats were used here as 
troop transports. Nassau Bay was the beginning. 
By June 1943 the enemy had been pushed back 
from his greatest advances (over the Owen Stan- 
ley ridge to within 30 miles of our advance base 
at Port Moresby) to Buna. Australian 
were at Mubo and joined the troops which landed 
at Nassau Bay, to attack Salamaua from the 


fe yrces 


south. Heavy bombers struck that base to cover 


the landings at Nassau. The landings were sup- 
ported by PT boats and naval aircraft, which 
were particularly effective in interdicting enemy 
barge traffic, as well as by shore bombardment. 


Combined Invasion of Sicily 


@ THE LARGEST OPERATION UNDERTAKEN IN THE 
first year of our amphibious attacks was the com- 
bined invasion of Sicily on 9-10 July 1943. The 
Germans had been driven out of Tunisia by May 
with a loss of 349,206 troops as prisoners or 
casualties and over 200,000 tons of supplies and 
equipment. The plan to invade Sicily had been 
formally considered at the Casablanca Confer- 
ence in January, and the decision of the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff had been relayed to Gen 
Eisenhower on January 23d directing him to 
invade Sicily in June after the winter rains had 
ceased and the clouds had lifted from the Sicilian 
Straits. The strategic purposes of the operation 
were: to extend Allied control of the Mediter- 
ranean (the Axis held the northern 
shores from Turkey to Spain) thereby securing 


powers 


lines of communication for prospective landings 
in southern France and to apply sufficient pres- 
sure to force Italy out of the war. Gen Eisen- 
hower enjoyed overwhelming air and sea su- 
premacy as a result of the successful North Afri- 
can campaign. The strategic scene was set in 
early June. The island of Pantelleria between 
Tunisia and Sicily feli after heavy air and sea 
bombardment on 11 June, and within a few days 
the nearby islands of Lampedusa and Linosa sur- 


rendered. Heavy air strikes were initiated in 
mid-June against airfields, ports, rail lines, 


bridges, roads, and enemy fortifications in Sicily, 
Sardinia, and the Italian peninsula proper. 


The invasion, like the North African landings, 
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was again a combined undertaking involving the 
employment of American, British, Canadian, 
French, and other United Nations’ ground, sea, 
Gen Eisenhower was again 


and air forces. 


the supreme commander of the Expeditionary 


Force. Adm Cunningham again commanded the 
Allied Naval Forces. Air Chief Marshal Sir 


Arthur Tedder commanded Allied Air Forces in 
the Mediterranean. 

Gen Eisenhower's Deputy Commander for 
Ground Forces, Gen Sir Harold R. L. G. Alexan- 
der, was in tactical command of the Fifteenth 
Army Group which made the landing. The ini- 
tial landing force included 160,000 men, 600 
tanks, 1.800 The Fifteenth Army 
Group contained the U. S. Seventh Army, under 
the command of LtGen George S. Patton and the 
British Eighth Army under LtGen Sir Bernard 
The Seventh Army contained 


and guns. 


L. Montgomery. 
initially the If Corps, commanded by LtGen 
Omar N. Bradley, consisting of the Ist and 45th 
Infantry Divisions and the 82d Airborne Divi- 
sion, commanded respectively by MajGens T. 
Allen, T. Middleton, and M. Ridgeway, and a 
separate task force under MajGen L. K. Truscott 
which included the 3d Infantry Division and a 
Combat Team of MajGen H. Gaffey’s 2d Armored 
Division. The 9th Infantry Division later re- 
inforced the Seventh Army. For the landing, the 
Eighth Army, made up of British and Canadian 
troops. contained two corps of two infantry divi- 
sions, two brigades, and an airborne division. 
The Sth, 50th, and 51st British Infantry Divi- 
sions participated under the Eighth Army. 


#® Over 3,000 NAVAL vessels participated in the 
Sicily landings. — British respon- 
sible for landing and supporting the Eighth Army 
were under Adm Sir Herbert Ramsey. United 
States naval forces transporting and supporting 
the Seventh Army with over 1,500 vessels were 
commanded by ViceAdm H. K. Hewitt and or- 
ganized as three attack forces for the three sepa- 
rate landing operations commanded by Rear- 
Adms A. G. Kirk, J. L. Hall, and R. L. Conolly. 

Air Chief Marshall Tedder’s tactical command- 
er was LtGen Carl Spaatz, the Commanding Gen- 
eral of the North African Air Force, which com- 
prised a strategic air force under MajGen James 
Doolittle and a tactical air force under Air Mar- 
shal Sir Arthur Cunningham. 


naval forces 


The forces employed in the invasion came 
from the United States, the United Kingdom, the 


Middle East, Algeria, and Tunisia. The Seventh 
Army mounted at Oran, Algiers, Tunis, and 
Bizerte. The plan called for both ship-to-shore 
and shore-to-shore operations, and for the first 
time in the European area there were LSTs and 
LCT(5)s available for the latter type movement. 
The U. S. Seventh Army was to land on three 
beaches on the southern (or southwestern) coast 
at Scoglitti, Gela, and Licata. The British Eighth 
was to land on two beaches on the eastern coast 
in the vicinity of Syracuse and Pachina. Per- 
sonnel transports and cargo vessels and cruisers 
and destroyers of Adm Hewitt’s U. S. Naval 
Force assembled at Oran and Algiers; the small- 
er shore-to-shore craft assembled at Tunis and 
Bizerte. On 5 July the transports and combatant 
vessels of the Scoglitti Attack Force left Oran. 
On the following day, the Gela force left Algiers. 
The smaller craft joined the convoy as it passed 
Tunis and Bizerte. 


® HEAVY WEATHER approaching gale propor- 
tions on the night before the landings subsided 
somewhat by How-Hour, but generally unfavor- 
able conditions obtained during the ship-to-shore 
movement. However, this ill wind undoubtedly 
assisted the expeditionary force in achieving 
complete tactical surprise. The amphibious land- 
ings were preceded three hours before How-Hour 
by surprise American parachute and British glid- 
er-borne attacks against positions in the rear of 
the landing beaches. These attacks were made 


under difficult weather and wind conditions and 





LCTs unload at Scoglitti. After the successes in North Africa, Gen Eisenhower 
enjoyed overwhelming air and sea supremacy in the July 1943 invasion of Sicily. 





the air task force transporting the assault troops 
was fired on by our surface vessels as it passed 
over off its course enroute to the objective. Sev- 
eral planes were shot down. Subsequent air- 
borne landings were made by both British and 
Americans during the Sicily campaign. The 
remainder of the 82d Airborne Division landed 
with a loss of 23 planes on Dog-Day plus 2 in the 
midst of an enemy air attack and fire fight on the 
All such at- 
tacks, and in fact all air operations over the 
objective area, brought to light the inadequacies 


ground chosen for the landings. 


of our methods and procedures for recognizing 
friendly planes. 


® THE AMPHIBIOUS LANDINGS were preceded 
by naval gun bombardments delivered against 
coastal batteries and beach defenses. Troops 
landed with very little opposition at Scoglitti in 
a combined ship-to-shore and_ shore-to-shore 
movement before dawn on 10 July. Italian units 
abandoned defensive positions in the face of our 
landings. The Gela landings were to a greater 
extent a shore-to-shore undertaking and were 
made through bad surf. The first wave of land- 
ing craft landed on schedule with light resistance, 
but the second and subsequent waves met with 
heavy opposition and suffered heavy casualties 
until the cruisers Savannah and Boise silenced 
coastal batteries. 
was almost exclusively a shore-to-shore landing 
again through heavy surf. Troops disembarking 
from landing craft encountered enemy opposition 
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Licata was occupied in what 
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but all beaches had been secured before noon. 
Three hours after How-Hour at sunrise the Ex- 
peditionary Force held control of a 100-mile 
beachhead extending from the southern limits 
of Syracuse on the eastern coast to positions west 
of Licata on the southern coast. The enemy re- 
acted to our landings with intense air attacks 
which lasted for three days and acted to handi- 
cap the rapid unloading of landing force supplies 
and reinforcing elements. 

x \ UNITED STATES destroyer and minesweep- 
er were sunk by bombarding during the initial 
landings. Antiaircraft fire by our destroyers and 
fighter interception were generally effective in 
nullifying the destructive effect of enemy air 
raids. Continuing bad weather and surf condi- 
tions together with the air raids did impede un- 
loading operations, however. A notable feature 
of unloading was the employment for the first 
time of the amphibious truck, or DUKW, a 21- 
ton wheeled vehicle with a boat-type hull and 
propeller. In spite of difficulties, in two days more 
than 80,000 troops, 7,000 vehicles and 300 tanks 
had been landed. Several small ports had been 
captured and placed in limited operation to re- 
lieve the burden on the beaches. Six airfields 
had been captured and were being rushed into 


readiness for allied aircraft. By the 13th of July 
the first echelon of transports had been com- 
pletely unloaded and retired. 

Constant tactical air support and cover was 
provided for ground operations by all types of 
allied aircraft. As many as 1,200 sorties a day 
were flown during the early stages of the land- 
ings. Heavy bombers struck airfields and enemy 
installations and communications in the enemy 
rear and in Sardinia and Italy. Later in the 
campaign during the German attempts to evacu- 
ate their forces across the Straits of Messina, 
intensive allied air attacks were made to inter- 
dict these movements. In the period 5-17 Au- 
gust, 34 craft were sunk, 47 left dead in the 
water by direct hits, and 225 severely damaged. 
During the entire operation, 2,000 tons of bombs 
were dropped on enemy ports and bases, 7,450 
tons on airfields, and 1,530 on lines of com- 
munications. Tactical air support of troops was 
general rather than close and followed the army 
pattern of area attacks rather than direct pin- 
point support against positions immediately in 
front of our own lines. As indicated above, air- 
ground recognition and identification techniques 
were poor. It was reported after the operation 
that there was no effective air-support doctrine. 

Naval gunfire support of the troops was ex- 


Higgins boats discharge men and equipment. Speed was mandatory in the invasion of 


New Guinea; PT boats were employed as transports, while planes brought supplies. 
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LSTs open wide their jaws to discharge cargo. Used with great success in both 








the Pacific and European theaters, they are shown here hitting the beach at Sicily. 


tremely effective at Sicily. Cruisers and destroy- 
ers provided counterbattery and deep supporting 
fires along the coast as the Seventh Army ad- 
vanced westward along the southern coast and 
eastward from Palermo to Messina along the 
northern shore. Radar-controlled fire from 
cruisers and destroyers repelled an incipient 
enemy armored counterattack against the Ist 
Infantry Division at Gela, which would undoubt- 
edly have threatened the security of our entire 
beachhead at that critical period in the landing. 
On 12 and 14 July cruisers and destroyers bom- 
barded Porto Empedocla and Agrigento facilitat- 
ing their capture three days later by our advanc- 
ing ground troops. 


® By 16 Jury the Fifteenth Army Group held 
a beachhead which ran from Porto Empedocla on 
the west to Catania on the east. There was a 
lull in naval activity thereafter while the second 
echelon of transports arrived and Gen Patton 
pushed rapidly northward in an armored drive 
to capture Palermo on the western end of the 
north coast on 22 July. The immediate political 
reaction to the Seventh Army’s success in rapidly 
capturing half of the island was the resignation 
of Premier Mussolini on 25 July. On 31 July 
fresh troops including the United States 9th In- 
fantry Division and French forces were brought 


into Palermo. These troops were successfully 
unloaded despite vigorous enemy air attacks. 
An attack was then launched eastward along the 
coast against Messina with the continued support 
of naval gunfire, against coastal batteries, lines 
of communications and defensive installations. 
An interesting aspect of this attack was the ad- 
vantage gained by three amphibious envelop- 
ments. Surprise landings were made by small 
detachments (of less than regimental size) be- 
hind enemy lines with gunfire support. One 
such amphibious attack was also made by the 
British Eighth Army attacking north to Messina 
along the eastern coast from Catania. On 16 
August patrols of the 3d Infantry Division en- 
tered Messina from the west and shortly there- 
after were joined with British armored elements 
from the south and the campaign was success- 
fully concluded. 167,000 enemy were captured. 
32,000 enemy were killed or wounded in action. 
Over 200 tanks and 502 guns were destroyed or 
captured. 591 enemy planes were shot down in 
the air and over 1100 destroyed on the ground. 
Our casualties totalled 32,000. By the 17th of 
August naval units joined the Mediterranean Air 
Forces in the bombardment of the Italian Penin- 
sula. The Eighth Army projected its offensive 


across the Straits of Messina onto the Italian 
mainland on 8 September. 
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The experience of the North African landings 
was valuable in preparing for the Sicilian attack. 
The AGC 


again effectively 


(amphibious flagship) Ancon was 


employed. Radar improved 
shore bombardment and control in the ship-to- 
shore movement. Communication procedures 
and equipment were improved, and naval and 
troop personnel showed the benefit of _pre- 
vious combat experience. Coordination in plan- 
ning still lagged behind other phases of the land- 
ing operation. The need for an early and wide 
dissemination of intelligence, target dates, mis- 
sion, and designation of forces and commanders 


No beach 


mis- 


was reiterated in reports on Sicily. 


reconnaissance or underwater demolition 
sions preceded the landings, and it was recom- 
mended that both be undertaken prior to future 
Bad 


again handicapped unloading, and the impor- 


operations. weather and sea conditions 
tance of these factors in planning was redemon- 
strated. The participating naval commanders 
set forth in their reports the necessity for the 
high command to give detailed intelligence on 
enemy defensive tactics, organization, coast and 
beach defenses, artillery, and order of battle to 
naval elements in order that most effective and 
intelligent gunfire support might be provided. 
Submarine reconnaissance aided the attack forces 
in navigation at the target area. A successful 
airdrop of last minute aerial photographs was 
again made to the attack force enroute to the 
objective. Logistical planning was incomplete 
and inflexible. Ports were not available as early 
as had been hoped for. Sea and beach condi- 
Extended unloading had to be 


There not 


tions were bad. 


conducted over the beaches. were 
enough service personnel available in the shore 
parties. Combat troops had to be employed on 
supply missions. The two cardinal axioms for 
plauning amphibious operations were well sub- 
stantiated at Sicily: 


and interchange of information must exist be- 


(1) Complete cooperation 


tween all services and all echelons throughout 
planning and execution. (2) Plans must be made 
for the worst possible combination of circum- 
stances. 

® SMOKE SCREENS AND barrage balloons were 
both employed as passive antiaircraft measures. 
The early establishment ashore of an effective air 
warning system and a method for coordinating 
fighter protection and antiaircraft fire were 
Aircraft identification had to be im- 
Naval gunfire included beach barrage 


needed. 


proved. 
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rockets fired from small support landing craft 
accompanying the assault waves. Radar greatly 
Air- 
spot was employed, but ship-borne observation 
planes proved too vulnerable for overland tac- 
tical Naval support 
was effectively coordinated with land-based ar- 


improved the accuracy of fire direction. 


reconnaissance missions. 
tillery and air strikes in general support well 
after the initial landings. 

@ THE SHIP-TO-SHORE and shore-to-shore move- 
ments were smoothly executed. Radar aided the 
control task, and patrol craft and minesweepers 
It was found that 
enemy flares tended to nullify the advantages of 


were used as control vessels. 
night landings. Torpedo nets and an active 
destroyer screen were used to protect the trans- 
Rail loading 
speeded debarkation from transports. 


port area from subsurface attacks. 
greatly 
Several landing ships and craft were used for the 
first time in the European area and results were 
gratifying. The LST was employed and un- 
loaded where beaching was impractical, over 
pontoon causeways carried to the target on deck 
and guided into position by the new DUKWs. 
Hospital LSTs were well suited for evacuation in 
shore-to-shore operations. The new LCT was 
most favorably received, and it was recommended 
that LSTs and LCTs be grouped in one task or- 
ganization for future landings (this had already 
been done at New Georgia). The LCI(L) (large 
infantry landing craft) was effectively used for 


towing and landing craft salvage work. LCMs 
again turned in a sterling performance. Losses 


in personnel landing craft (i.e. LCVP) were 
heavy as a result of the heavy surf; 199 were 
lost. The rocket-armed LCS proved “white ele- 
phants”; they were too heavy to be unloaded by 
ships’ booms and too light to make the shore-to- 
The DUKWs were the out- 
standing innovation at Sicily. 

The Shore Party planning, organization, equip- 
ment, and training were still not satisfactory. 
Motor transportation, engineers for road con- 


shore movement. 


struction, and engineering equipment for salvage, 
an air warning system, antiaircraft and local 
eround security measures were deficiencies noted 
at Sicily. 

In the first year of the United States’ amphib- 
ious offensive, we learned to apply our landing 
operations doctrine with increasing skill and effi- 
ciency. However, no beachheads were estab- 
lished by assault landings on heavily defended 


shores. To be continued 











® SGT DENNIS, ASSIGNED A SAFE HQ JOB IN MA- 
linta, got permission to leave his paper job for an 
an hour, and organized a voluntary patrol of 
clerks, typists, and telephone men. Dennis and 
his men got one machine gun and two snipers; 
then reported his return, and said: “I’m sorry 
I’m late, sir; it took me longer than I expected.” 

Thus, led by such men the line moved on; it 
moved in blood and anguish—and soon its prog- 
ress slowed. The price was too high. The Jap 
shells were walking back and forth across our 
line: dive - bombers, , gy — 


At Corregidor 





in the arm. At least 90 of the men were dead; 
others wounded. And still the Japs came on. 
QM Clerk Ferguson, who had gone out of 
Malinta as a platoon commander in Schaeffer's 
outfit, had found himself, as the full light of 
the tropic morning blazed down on the battle- 
field, attacking two Jap gun positions with one 
unwounded man—Cpl Alvin E. Steward of the 
803d Army Engineers. The two men had picked 
off 20 Japs but the inevitable happened; Fergu- 
son took two bullets in the face—(“the first... 
had struck the cheek 





now the day had risen 
over smoking wreck- 
age of a fort, were lei- 


By Hanson W. Baldwin 


bone and had laid the 
right side of my face 





cpen to such an extent 








surely pin - pointing 

their objectives. Machine guns, mortars, light 
artitllery had been landed; the enemy came on 
in the thousands. For dead marines there were 
no replacements; behind the Japs were 250.000 
more on Bataan. The hospital laterals of Malina 
were filled with the wounded, and they lay now 
in the open beneath the shells. 

The 4th Battalion and Maj Schaeffer’s outfit 
had been riddled. Otter and Lloyd were dead; 
Brook of the Navy, with a terrible leg wound,’ 
lay on the amputation table in Malinta; Capt Cal- 
vin Chunn of the Army, S-2 of the battalion, was 
wounded in the stomach; Lt Edward N. Lit- 
USN, CO of S Company, had a chest wound, and 
and Ens Andrew W. Long, USNR, was wounded 


WInflicted by a grenade when he led an attempt to cap 
ture a Jap 75 mm position. 


that some of the men 
thought part of my face had been shot away”). 
Ferguson staggered back on limp legs to Malinta. 
carrying with him to Col Howard, about 0830 
on 6 May 1942, Schaeffer's request for addi- 
tional reenforcements. 

But there Were no more. 

All reserves had been committed. Harris’s 
platoon, cut off behind the Jap lines, had man- 
aged, when the counterattack came, to rejoin 
our own forces, but all the Ist Battalion’s bat- 
tered reserves had been fighting for hours; 
Schaeffer's out and Williams’ 4th Battalion were 
spent and virtually shattered as fighting outfits. 
and Hauck’s coast artillery men, backed by every 
gunner that could be scraped up, were pitifully 
few in number. 

“In the daylight,’ Lt Jenkins reported, “our 
sector had a new and grimly fantastic appear- 





Part IV: Fighting grimly until the end, the battered Fourth is forced to surrender 
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ance. Where there had once been trees there 
were now tangled masses of shattered stumps and 
shell Our barbed wire wrecked. 
The foxhole in which we had stored our reserve 
rations was now a shell hole and the precious 
food was splattered in all directions. The shells 
were still pounding us fast and furiously.” 
The counterattack was spent and still the 


craters. was 


Japs landed. 

The enemy. as the morning drew on was still 
on the hogsback—though he had _ yielded 
ground. That hole in the Btry Denver position 
had been the payo.l. 

“We needed mortars to jar their MGs loose.” 
Ist Lt William F. Hogaboom. CO of Company P. 
reported, and there were no mortars save the 
modified Stokes without sights, 
between 1000 1100 (my 
watch went out of action leaving me in doubt 
about time from dawn on) we noticed the right 
flank beginning to fall back in disorder,” Hoga- 
boom said. “I detected Maj Williams attempting 
to stop the withdrawal and ran over to find out 
from him the cause. He told me that tanks had 
been brought into action and there were no 
antitank weapons available to stop them. (Act- 
ing SgtMaj Carl E. Downing of the 4th Battalion 
had observed two tanks coming ashore from land- 


“Sometime and 


Two marines optimistically answer chow call; 
rations were cut to two skimpy meals a day. 


© LIFE: Melville Jacoby 
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ing barges to the east of North Point about 
1045.) By then it was too late to reorganize the 
line previously held. The Major ordered a gen- 
eral retreat to the concrete trenches just east of 
Malinta Hill (the planned final defense line). I 
passed the word on down into the ravine. Men 
came streaming out, all dazed by the intense 
action but indicating resentment of the unex- 
plained order to fall back. Orderly action was 
impossible. The area was being swept by MG 
fire and by artillery fire. We had to pass 
through two 240 mm barrages to reach the road- 
cut near the trenches. It was each man for 
himself. Casualties were heavy. Those of us 
who reached what had been the concrete trenches 
before the 240s worked them over prepared to 
set up a defensive line. Maj Williams went to 
Malinta Tunnel to report the situation and obtain 
reinforcements (There were none). Lt Harris 
(of Company A) joined me in the trench I had 
occupied with a couple of dozen of available 
a 

It was to have been the final stand, but even 
as they occupied the battered position someone 
noticed a Japanese sniper had infiltrated on to 
the heights of Malinta behind them . . . heavy 
bombers with the meat ball insignia on their 
wings were filing leisurely across the sky; dive- 
bombers roaring to within a few hundred feet 
of the blasted hills. There was no answer, save 
the crack of Marine rifles and the occasional 
staccato chatter of a Lewis gun as it fired a burst 
toward the enemy. Corregidor was all but 
silenced, and the last messages started to go out, 
from those dusty, hot and bomb-shaken tunnels 
of Malinta.*® 

From the Navy—Capt K. M. Hoeffel: “One 
hundred and seventy-three officers and 2,317 
men of the Navy reaffirm their loyalty and devo- 
tion to country, families and friends. . . .” 

From the Army—Sgt Irving Strobing sending 
while the tunnel shook and the lights flickered 
and the sweat dropped from the sergeant’s brow: 
“. . . We’ve got about one hour twenty minutes 
before. .. . (Pause) 

“We may have to give up by noon, we don’t 
know yet. They are throwing men and shells 
at us and we may not be able to stand it. They 
have been shelling us faster than you can 
count.....° 

Back near the East entrance to Malinta 
Schaeffer and Williams and Beecher were look- 
ing for replacements and antitank guns and 


‘At 4 a.m. Wainwright had received a final message from 
President Roosevelt, ending in subdued exaltation: .... 
“You and your devoted followers have become the living 
symbols of our war aims and the guarantee of victory.”’ 
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Col Samuel Howard (khaki garrison cap), commander of the Fourth Marines, and 
other ranking officers of the ill-fated Corregidor defenders hear stateside broadcast. 
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ammunition and water ... and food, and men, 
just fighting men. . 

But Col Curtis told them it was no use. Wain- 
wright had ordered surrender. 

(At his headquarters on Bataan, LtGen Masa- 
haru Homma, commanding the Japanese Four- 
teenth Army, was moaning as he listened to 
reports of the fighting: “My God, I have failed 
in the assault!”’) 

At 1030 Regimental HQ had gotten the order 
from Gen Moore: 

“Execute Pontiac; execute Pontiac.” 

It was the code name for that last bitter order 
which in their hearts they long had known would 
someday come. It was surrender as of twelve, 
noon, 6 May 1942. 

It was Wainwright’s decision but Col Howard 
agreed with it and so did “Don” Curtis, the able 
exec, who was a tower of strength until the end. 

“All general reserves having been committed, 
the enemy was making additional landings, am- 
munition in East sector was practically exhausted 
and it was impossible to get any into the area. 
Practically all of our guns were destroyed and 
it became only a question of a few hours before 
our lines would be overrun,” Col Howard re- 
ported. 

The Jap tanks were within a few hundred yards 





of Malinta ‘Tunnel and in its laterals were 150 
nurses, more than 1,000 wounded. MacArthur 
had said to hold until he returned, but his return 
was still three long years and 90,000 lives 
away.... 

And so the messages went out. Strobing: 

“We've got about 55 minutes and I feel sick 
at my stomach. I am really low down. They 
are around now smashing rifles. They bring in 
the wounded every minute. We will be waiting 
for you guys to help. This is the only thing | 
guess that can be done. Gen Wainwright is a 
right guy and we are willing to go on for him. 
but shells were dropping all night, faster than 
hell. Damage terrific. Too much for guys to 
es 

At the Regimental HQ in the Navy tunnel Col 
Howard put his face in his hands and frankly 
wept. 

“My God,” he said to Col Curtis, “and | had 
to be the first Marine officer ever to surrender 
a regiment.” 

Col Curtis ordered Capt R. B. Moore, regi- 
mental adjutant, to burn the regimental and 
national colors.’*7 Capt Moore came back with a 


17The devotion of all men who served with the Regiment 
to the 4th Marines is well illustrated by an incident during 
the captivity of the survivors. The regimental colors used 
to be blue; just before the war they were changed to red 
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tear-streaked face, and all about him Filipinos 
were crying openly and unashamed. 

The psychological and emotional tragedy of 
surrender. especially to a Corps with the pride 
of the Marines, is wracking. Particularly to the 
2d and 3d Battalions defending the beaches of 
the central and western parts of the island, sur- 
render was bitter anticlimax. For months. these 
men with the stoicism born of discipline, had 
heen taking it, had seen some of their comrades 
blown to bits. had watched the gradual destruc- 
tion of the fortress of Corregidor. At last the long 
last. 
landed. these men who had been taking it would 


ciege was ended; at when the Japs 
have a chance to dish it out. 

But it was not to be. The Japs landed in the 
Ist Battalion area, but the threats of new land- 
ings were sufficient to immobilize and pin down 
to their beach defense positions the men of the 
2d and 3d Battalions. They scarcely fired a shot. 


Keved up to great effort, the sudden ending of 





ind Tl vy standard regimental colors were burned 
y Capt Moo ordered, but one of the discarded blue 
nsigns was stored with QM stores in one of the old ba 
( gidor Louis Novak, Jr. PhM2c was em 
typist in a hospital for the Jap medics after the 
d He found about 15 June, 1942, the old reg 
ti Maj Frank P. Pyzick, a fellow prisoner who 
Vas acting as an interpreter, told Novak it was the colors 
the Regiment Novak hid them between his sheet and 
itt @ss A Jay lnese om t to il d the colors q iestioned 
Novak and th eat him with his riding crop until he was 
felled About 30 June, Novak was notified ne was being 
ransferred t Manila He stole the colors from the Jap 
oft s quarters during the officer's absence wrapped the 
five by six flag around his stomach under his clothing, and 
camied them with him to Bilibid Prison, Manila, where he 
nept them for a vear when he was ordered by an officer 
to transfer the colors to the senior or to destroy then 
Novak burned them in the galley fire. “I have been in the 
ryvi 14 il 1 nted in } bh report to the Con 
inda ‘ Mar Cx . “the time spent with the 
Fourt mi in my mind for years to 
ome 
On 6 May 1942, the Japanese cheered. LtGen 


had surrendered the last U. S. stronghold in the Philippines. 


months of hardship left them dull with fatigue, 
blank with depression, weighed down by that 
awful leaden feeling of the mind and the heart 
and the stomach which the word “Surrender” 
To some, no doubt, the order was di- 
vine relief; they had done their best and this hell 
on earth that had been Corregidor these weeks 


means. 


past was unendurable. 

But, as they waited for their last “zero” hour, 
ihey never forgot they were marines. All over 
the island dumps of ammunition and equipment 
were destroyed by the defenders; the few re- 
maining guns were smashed; even rifle bolts 
were thrown into the bay. In the western and 
central parts of the island, where there were no 
Japs, the officers called their men together and 
made little talks. 

LtCol William F. Prickett, then a captain and 
CO of Company I, said: 

“I’ve lived pretty close with you men for the 
past five months and I’ve grown pretty fond of 
you all--and proud of you, too—mighty 
proud... .” 

He could not go on. 

They shaved, put 
on their cleanest uniforms and prepared to sur- 
render with honor and with pride... . 

The 14-inch turrets of Fort Drum—the tiny 
“concrete battleship,” which was a sub-post of 
Corregidor—were firing to within five minutes 
of the end. This was the one battery in all the 
fortified islands that was never out of action. 
Drum, on El Fraile Island, a pinpoint at the en- 
trance to Manila Bay, was hammered by at least 
1.000 shells in the last day——but the guns still 

fired. 


washed—those who could 


But it did no good. 

\t noon, the white flags of 
surrender from 
the CPs and the caves and 


Wainwright 
blossomed 


foxholes. 

(At white 
flag moved out from Malinta 
Gen Homma was pacing his 


noon, as the 


headquarters on Bataan, wor- 
ried by the “fog of battle.” 
Jap losses in the first attack 
had been excessive, and he 


~ 


expected a heavy counterat- 
tack. ) 

But Corregidor was fin- 
ished. And in the final hour 
as throughout much of the 
siege, the Marines bore the 
burden of responsibility. Let 








[tCol A. C. Shofner (then a 
captain) who later escaped 
from the Japs tell the story 
as he got it from Capt Clark. 
the principal actor in the 





tragedy: 

“The final hour of Cor- 
regidor brought to the Ma- 
rines the honor or dishonor 
of surrendering the island. 
When the inevitable decision 
of surrender came from Gen 
Wainwright it was a Marine 
officer, Capt Golland = L. 
Clark, Jr. (died aboard Jap 
prison ship at Formosa). 
who was assigned the mis- 
sion of offering surrender to 
the Japanese 
officer, and expressing Gen 


commanding 


Wainwright’s desire to confer with LtGen Hom- 
ma regarding terms. Capt Clark’s party con- 
sisted of a music, a flag bearer, carrying a piece 
of white sheeting on a pole, and an interpreter: 
all were marines except the interpreter. 

“The party left from Malinta Tunnel and pro- 
ceeded east, about 700 yards to the front lines: 
numerous times the group was forced to seek 
cover momentarily due to the heavy Jap artillery 
and mortar fire, but realizing the importance 
of the mission rapidly continued forward, Capt 
Clark in the lead. 

“As the party passed the last Marine outpost 
the music sounded off and the flag bearer waved 
the white standard. The party marched erect 
across the fireswept no-man’s land and. unusual 
as it may seem, the Japanese did not intention- 
ally direct fire at the group although many rico- 
chets fell nearby. At this time Capt Clark’s 
thoughts turned back five years to a lecture at 
the Marine Officers Basic School. the-conduct of 
a parlementaire at a surrender. At the time of 
the lecture he never dreamed that he would be 
sent on a surrender mission, but now he strained 
his memory for all the details of procedure in 
order to assure the safety of his party and the 
men of Gen Wainwright's command. 

“The first Jap soldier located was very amazed 
at this group of four, and after much parley. the 
soldier conducted the party to his corporal and 
eventually, after much searching by the guides. 
Capt Clark reached the senior Japanese officer 
alive on the island, a lieutenant colonel. The Jap 
lieutenant colonel contacted higher headquarters 
on Bataan and arrangements were made for Gen 
Wainwright to proceed to Bataan about three 
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Gen Masaharu Homma, right, commander of Japanese forces 
in the Philippines, reviews his victorious troops in Manila. 


o'clock that afternoon—thus ended the story of 
Corregidor.” 

Almost—-but not quite. The negotiations for 
surrender were difficult and protracted. Most of 
the marines. the remnants of the naval battalion. 
and the army troops were huddled in Malinta o1 
to the west of it. waiting for the Japs to come to 
them. Firing was stopped, white flags displayed: 
the marines made no attempt to maintain an 
organized defense line across the island. But 
the Jap shelling and bombing continued for two 
days stopping sporadically only to be resumed. 

And in the eastern part of the island isolated 
and cut-off remnants of the Ist Battalion and per 
haps some sections of other outfits. kept fighting 
to the last. They had received no word of the sur- 
render, so in one’s or two’s or threes; by sections 
or squads, they fought and died. ‘That after- 
noon. when the shells were still falling. doctors 
attached to the 4th Regiment 
white flags, searching for the wounded 
they heard. as they looked. the sound of inter- 
mittent small arms fire to the east. Set Catlow 
who had barricaded himself in a position on the 


went out under 


and 


south shore. when his outfit was cut off, fought 
finally 
him. Two men holed up in a wedge in the cliffs 
and were still fighting at 1530. And days later. 
prisoners cleaning up the island found an Amer- 
ican body in a foxhole with seven Nips piled up 


on until word of the surrende: reached 


in front of him. 
...And so the 4th Regiment surrendered, its 
colors dipped in defeat. But never in shame... . 
And forever the Fourth will be “proud to 
bear the title of ‘Corregidor Marine. ~ US # MC 
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Making 
the Most 


of Naval Gunfire 


@ THE VALUE OF CLOSE SUPPORT OF THE NAVAL 
gun has already been demonstrated and proven 
in the past war, but the many interesting and 
unusual applications are only brought to light 


in the telling of “sea 
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of which were probably controlled from a central 
fure direction center. Once detected by the plane, 
our supporting naval gunfire and artillery were 
able to destroy these targets prior to our attack 

and our entire K-hour 





stories” by old cam- 


By IstLt John 


paigners. 


At Iwo 





Jima. the 


M. McLaurin, Jr 


preparation was used 
for the closer-in sup- 
the assault 





port of 





spotting planes helped 

solve many a baffling terrain problem. Maps had 
proved inaccurate, but often planes were able to 
confirm or disprove terrain detail, thereby af- 
fording the assault troop commander the “eyes” 
necessary where physical reconnaissance was im- 
This was especially helpful where 
masks greatly limited visual reconnaissance. 


possible. 


@® Tuts CONVERSATION took place in a battal- 
ion CP. 

S-2 to the Naval gunfire liaison officer: “How 
is the naval gunfire coming?” 

NGLO: “Great, this plane we have spotting for 
us had found and fired on several targets. He is 
now adjusting on an artillery emplacement in 
134G.” 

S-2: (Consulting his intelligence map): “Say. 
my map doesn’t show an artillery piece there. 
We had one in 134N but it is supposed to be 
knocked out. See if you can get some more in- 
formation on that target for me and see if it can 
he the target in 134N or a new one altogether.” 

This emplacement was well concealed in the 
side of a hill and had never before been detected 
from the ground or from aerial photographs. At 
the insistence of the supporting fire control 
center, the plane made a more thorough search 
of the area after he completed his fire for effect. 
This search revealed the presence of three other 
heavy caliber guns in the vicinity of the first, all 


troops. 

Here is a trick that was used to great advan- 
tage in one Pacific operation and could have 
employed in many more instances. An artillery 
piece in a cave was spotted by an air observer. 
This target required a pin-point adjustment in 
order to get a round into the cave opening. As 
the target was visible from seaward, and the 
direct fire from the fire support ship would pro- 
vide the fastest and surest means of destruction, 
it was decided to point out the target to the ship. 
A close air support plane could “point out” the 
target by dive bombing the cave opening, but 
the high velocity, flat trajectory fire of the naval 
gun was needed to destroy the target. Both the 
ship and plane were briefed as to the problem, 
the plane identified itself by “buzzing” the ship 
and made its run on the target. The ship imme- 
diately opened direct fire on the bomb burst. 
Two salvos were fired and both salvos’ patterns 
completely obliterated the cave opening. 


@ AT Any TIME, and if at all possible, take ad- 
vantage of the fast, accurate, and destructive di- 
rect fire of the naval ship. This can be done in 
many ways but, as a general rule, it will entail 
a little thought, foresight, and initiative on the 
part of the naval gunfire personnel. 

In this respect, never argue with a naval gun- 
fire spotter as to spotting ability or you may be 
embarrassed. On Saipan, an argument of this 





Cooperation and ingenuity between land and sea keynotes efficient supporting fire 
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nature occurred between a 
spotter and an artillery for- 
ward The target 
was selected, a small shack 
easily visible to the fire sup- 
port ship but not to the em- 
place dartillery. While the 
observer 


observer. 


forward was con- 
cerned with sending his fire 
mission, the spotter briefed 
his ship. The ship was to 
miss the target by several 
hundred yards on the first 
salvo, completely disregard 
the subsequent spot, and place the next salvo on 
the target by using direct fire. The FO fired an 
excellent problem and was on the target with his 
third volley. The ship’s first salvo was off as 
planned, and the subsequent “absurd” corrective 
spot by the spotter brought laughs from all pres- 
ent. But, when the next direct fire salvo de- 
molished the target, the forward observer. very 
puzzled, reluctantly paid off his bet. 


@ NEAR THE BEACH at the base of Mount Suri- 
bachi, lay a small group of men cut off from 
their battalion. The recovery of these men, sev- 
eral wounded, by their comrades had proven im- 
possible due to enemy fire. The NGLO for that 
battalion requested his fire support ship, a de- 
stroyer, to come in as close as possible and see 
if a rescue could be made. The ship complied 
and by using a small boat carrying a tow line 
from the ship, the men were removed from the 
beach to the small boat and pulled back to the 
destroyer where they received medical care and 
treatment. 

Each shore fire control team has a specific 
mission, that of executing naval gunfire for the 
close support of the unit 
to which it is assigned. 
By a close study of what 
the teams do. how they 
operate, what facilities they 
have, each infantry unit can 
determine how this person- 
nel and equipment may be 
out expedi- 


used to carry 


tiously and efficiently any 
mission that unit may be as- 
signed. 
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Throwing WP shells, an American destroy- 
er steams past Iwo previous to the invasion. 


Heavy bombardment by naval surface units 
softens the way for marines about to land. 


Acting upon information from spotters on 
land, a destroyer opens up on the Japs. 
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Devil Birds 


jc 


Freuler escaped serious injury and they propped 
his plane up as a dummy along with Elrod’s. 

For six more days with one exception, the 
raids came in and the patrols went up. The 
bomb barrage slowly ground down the remnants 
of Wake, its defenses and defenders, and days 
and events became a vague blur. One of the 
Wildcats was set on fire and while it was still 
smoking, its undamaged engine was transferred 
into Freuler’s plane. 

After 41 bombers struck on the 16th, Tharin 
was on dusk patrol when a lone four-engine flv- 
ing boat came over, dropped its bombs and re- 
turned for a low, insolent strafing run. Tharin 
patiently chopped away until the Mavis flamed 
and settled to a water landing, burning. Tharin 
went back for a load of bombs to give it a final 
gutting, but when he returned minutes later. the 
charred hulk settled beneath the surface. 

By the morning of the 20th, half of Putnam’s 
air command were casualties—28 dead and six 
wounded. Out of a morning rain squall. slid a 
PBY patrol plane with mail and dispatches and 
the word that all but 250 key civilians would 
he evacuated on the 24th—and that reinforce- 


ments were en route.* 


® ON THE 22ND. Freuler and Davidson were at 
12.000 feet when the bombers came in. Freuler 
shot down one on his first pass. On his second 
run. he got a bullet through his shoulder as the 
second bomber exploded in front of him. scorch- 


ing the F4F. 


as he brought the plane in for a landing. David- 


Its engine stopped turning over 


son never returned. The planes they tangled 


with were carrier-based Zero fighters and bomb- 
ers. Davidson was last seen diving on a Zeke 
with one on his tail. Freuler’s plane was marked 
off when it landed. 

With the carrier raid. the air defense of Wake 
was at an end and the final invasion was immi- 


nent. What was left of Putnam’s squadron 


The promised rescue task group, including the carrier 
Saratoga, \ vithin twenty-four hours of Wake when it 

s diverted to Midway. When the PBY splashed off next 
morning, Major Bayler was aboard on orders to duty at 
Midway With him went the last dispatches and final eye 
witness account of what happened in the siege at Wake 
intil the end of the war freed the survivors from Japanese 
prison camps These told the story of the last desperate 
hours 

For the story of the task force sent to aid the Wake de 
fenders, read We're Headed For Wake by LtCol R. D. Heinl, 
Jr. in the June ‘46 issue of the GAZETTE 
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joined the defense forces as infantrymen. One 
hundred minutes past midnight on the 23rd, 
vague activities at sea suddenly materialized 
when the first Jap landing barge ground ashore 
on Wilkes Island. There was a flurry of machine- 
The cable link with the 
By 0300, it was evi- 
dent that the main enemy landing effort would 
be concentrated on the southern side of Wake. 


eun fire and silence. 
main island was severed, 


® By 0430, there were a thousand Japanese 
troops ashore on the south of Wake. They were 
faced by about 85 marines, including the air- 
men. Other knots of defenders were in zones 
along Wake and on Peale. At 0730, with the 
fight on the beaches still raging and the de- 
fenders under attack from carrier planes, Dev- 
ereux contacted Cunningham who advised that 
there were no friendly ships within 24 hours of 
W ake. 


bettet give it to them. 


Slowly, Cunningham said, “I guess we'd 


Shocked and equally broken-hearted, Devereux 
passed the word to the batteries to destroy their 
weapons. Tieing a white rag to a mop handle, 
Devereux went out to contact the Japanese. 
Sporadic firing continued. Some of the marines 
had not gotten the word. Others just would not 
helieve it. He met the Jap advance and, turning 
the surrender details over to Cunningham, went 
on to pass the word to those still in action. 

\t Peacock Point, Devereux found 12 marines 
holding some 200 Japs at bay. He shouted to 
stop firing. After a silence. Paul Putnam came 
out. He had been shot in the jaw and his face 
was smeared with blood. “I’m sorry. he said. 
“but poor Hank is dead.” Captain Elrod, the 
fighter pilot. had been killed throwing a hand 
orenade.* 

They found Kliewer in a revetment trying 
desperately to work the detonator that would set 
off the charges under the air strip. By sundown 
on the 24th of December, the American flag had 
heen struck and the last of the marines rounded 
up. That night the marines buried their dead. 
It was not until five years later that the survivors 
of Wake heard the first Presidential Unit cita- 
tion of the war. Awarded to them, it read, in 
part: ’ 

“The courageous conduct of the officers and 
men of these units (First Defense Battalion and 

A year after the war was over, Elrod received the Medal 
of Honor, posthumously He was the tenth marine pilot 
in World War II to receive the nation’s highest military 
honor. 
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Navy crewmen service a riddled TBF. Employing glide runs, the tactic the Marine 
flyers knew best, the American dive bombers wrought havoc upon the Jap fleet. 


Marfitron 211) who defended Wake Island 
against an overwhelming superiority of enemy 
air, sea and land attacks from December 8 to 22. 
1941, has been noted by their fellow countrymen 
and the civilized world, and will not be forgotten 
so long as gallantry and heroism are respected 


and honored.” 


The Battle of Midway: David vs Goliath 


® Caper Tosuikazu Oumar, former chief of 
operations for the Imperial Japanese Navy, de- 
clared in a post-war interview that the American 
pilots who turned back the powerful Japanese 
naval armada at Midway in June, 1942 wrecked 
Japan’s plans for a compromise peace based on 
a stranglehold of the Pacific from outlying bases. 

In his statement to Allied newsmen in Tokyo, 
5 December, 1945, Ohmae named the battle of 
Midway as one of the two engagements regarded 
by Japan as the most decisive battles of the war. 
His country sent eleven battleships and 75 other 
combat ships against Midway, but when “dive 
bombers and fighters smashed the Midway thrust 
on the first fiery day, June 4, sinking four car- 
riers and destroying the Japanese air strength,” 
the Japanese abandoned the campaign without 
sending their “overwhelmingly superior surface 


forces against the defenders.” 
f gainst the defend 

The fighter planes of Marine Air Group 22 
were the first to blunt the attack on Midway in 





the early morning of 4 June, 1942 and while 
they were breaking up the enemy air assault on 
the island, MAG 22’s dive bombers were blast- 
ing the Japanese carriers and their support units. 


#® Muipway ATO. and its two small islands are 
of the Territory of Hawaii, yet the City of Hono- 
lulu is 1,300 miles south by east of their posi- 
tion. Where Wake Island served as the barrier 
outpost of American mainland defense in the 
south central Pacific, Midway, one thousand 
miles northeast of it, was the key U. S. base in 
the central Pacific. It was the outer shield for 
Hawaii, a major trans-Pacific air terminal and 
cable station and the only American base stand- 
ing between Pearl Harbor and the mainland of 
Japan. 

From the air, Midway looks like two muddled 
ege yolks in a green frying pan, nestling against 
the side of the coral reef. Sand, the larger island, 
was the site of the Naval Air Station and head- 
quarters for the 6th Marine Defense Battalion. 
Eastern Island, as the name implies, is two miles 
east of the big island. and site of the Marine 
base. Midway had no land-based air protection 
on 7 December, 1941. The planes of VMSB 231, 
intended as part of its original garrison, were 
within flight distance of Midway aboard the 
Lexington when hostilities began. But they turned 
back to search for the enemy fleet. It wasn’t 
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until December 17 that seventeen SB2Us took 
off from Hickam Field and, navigating behind a 
PBY, made the nine-and-one-half-hour flight to 
Midway incident. 
longest over-water flight on record at the time 


without The hop was the 


for single engine planes.* 


® THE MARINES FOUND their new air base at 
Eastern not vastly different from what had con- 
fronted VMF 211 at Wake. Aviation radio facili- 
ties hadn’t been installed and other vital improve- 
ments had been delayed because the initial avia- 
tion personnel had been pressed into service as 
defenders. 


beach There were compensations, 


however. The naval air base at Sand was the 
source of a few supplies and assistance. The is- 
land was within air transport flight of the sup- 
ply base at Ewa, and the airmen were quartered 
underground—no simple feat since Eastern was 
only five or six feet above sea level. 

LtCol William Wallace arrived in early Janu- 
uary to command the Midway Detachment of 
MAG 21 which then comprised two squadrons 

VMSB 231 and VMF 221—which had landed 
In March this 
composite became MAG 22, forward echelon of 
the 2nd Marine Air Wing. With Wallace’s ar- 
rival, the civilian contractors erected individual 
bunkers or revetments for the land-based planes. 
Previously they had been merely dispersed and 
protected by a series of “Rube Goldberg” ma- 
chine gun mounts—a free gun mounted on a gas 
drum inside a sandbagged position near each 
plane. Fighter, bomber, and radar training pro- 
grams began in earnest along with the regular 
daylight patrols. As a precaution against sneak 
attacks, all planes were manned and ready for 
take-off a half hour before dawn. The alert pro- 
cedure was repeated at dusk, while during the 
daylight hours, four fighters and four bombers 
were on patrol. 

The tension at Midway eased a bit as Febru- 
Not until March 10 did the air 
marines have their first contact with the enemy. 
Radar picked up a four-engined enemy plane 
approaching the island. Four VMF pilots inter- 
cepted the khaki-colored flying boat and shot it 
down, 45 miles out. 


on Christmas Day from carriers. 


ary passed. 


On the night December 7, Midway was shelled by a 
Jap cruiser and destroyer. The marines ashore under Col 
Harold Shannon held fire until the enemy ships were 4,500 
yards out Firing by searchlight, the marine guns hit both 
ships times and sprayed them with machine gun 
fire The Japanese Navy kept away from Midway after 
this attack until June, except for sporadic night appear 
ances of the submarine ‘‘Osear’’ which surfaced and 
shelled the atoll on several occasions. 


} 
several 


Throughout April and the early days of May, 
the marines began looking over their shoulders 
again, with the feeling they were in the middle 
of a pre-determined bullseye. WMF 221 had 
only the creaking, side-winding Brewster Buf- 
faloes (F2A-3s) which the pilots felt were not 
even good training planes. The dive-bomber 
pilots had a like regard for their decrepit, fab- 
ric-covered SB2U Vindicators. 

Midway’s garrison air strength was drastically 
increased in the last weeks of May. LtCol Ira 
L. Kimes, who replaced Wallace, had his field 
facilities taxed far beyond capacity with the ar- 
rival of a Catalina patrol squadron, an Army 
B-17 Flying Fortress squadron, four twin-en- 
gined B-26 Marauders and six Navy TBF tor- 
pedo planes. Barely a week before the battle, 
MAG 22 received 19 SBD-2s, the new-type dive 
bomber, 19 pilots fresh from flight school, and 
seven new F4Fs. Kimes had barely time to get 
his new pilots squared away when the first re- 
ports of the oncoming enemy fleet filtered in. 

A few minutes past nine on the morning of 
June 3, a high-flying PBY uncovered a convoy of 
ships steaming toward Midway. Successive re- 
ports that morning confirmed the situation and 
the size of the enemy armada. Kimes sent out 
his calling cards—a strike of nine Army B-17s 
took off past noon to hit the nearest column- 
cruisers covering a convoy. They bombed 
through spotty clouds from medium altitude in 
the Army’s pattern fashion. Results were un- 
Three PBYs made an historic night 
torpedo attack and reported possible damage to 


observ ed. 
several ships. 


® THAT NICHT, in the camouflaged dugouts at 
Midway, few if any slept. There were too many 
urgent questions on their minds—just how big 
was the entire Jap task force? Where were its 
carriers hiding, and how many were there? How 
many planes would they send and from what 
directions? Was this to be a raid or a full-scale 
invasion? 

While he sweated over these intangibles, Col 
Kimes tallied his defensive strength on Eastern 

two full squadrons and a small headquarters 
unit—some 350 to 375 aviation marines plus a 
company of infantry Raiders to help the ground 
crews; 27 fighter planes—most of them the an- 
cient Buffaloes; some 30 flyable dive bombers 
and some 80 pilots and gunners. These marines, 
plus the Army and Navy units ashore and a small 
Navy task force with three carriers somewhere 


WITS 
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1) the area, made up the defenders of Midway. 

Reveille sounded at 0300 in the troubled dark- 
ness of June 4. By 0350, the pilots and gunners 
were in their cockpits with the motors turning 
over. In the next half hour, 11 PBYs and 14 
8-17s took off with 12 planes of VMF 221 fur- 
nishing air cover. With the patrol air borne 
engines were cut on the field until about 0525 
when the naval station received word from a 
patrol plane that the enemy carriers had been 
sighted. 

At 0545. a plain-voiced message from a PBY 
crackled over the earphones at Midway—‘Many 
planes heading Midway, bearing 320—distance 
150.” The radar screen on Sand Island con- 
firmed this, moments later. On Eastern, the air- 
raid siren wailed. An officer messenger carried 
the word to all bomber commanders—“ Attack 
enemy carriers—distance 180 miles—bearing 
320—course 135—speed 25.” 

Snarling down the eerie runway, the fighters 
were first away. Three divisions under Parks, 
Curtin, and Carey were vectored out by the fight- 
er director toward the incoming raid. Two more 
divisions, ten planes in all, under Hennessey and 
(rmistead, were told to orbit ten miles out as a 
reserve should the Jap planes strike from several 
directions. 

Thirty miles out of Midway, Capt Carey’s di- 
vision made a wide, then a diving turn. Carey 
radioed the “Tally Ho!” reporting at 0614 
“large formation of bombers,” then a slight 
pause, “accompanied by fighters.” Below the 
marines were more than 100 enemy carrier 
planes in tight V formations. Oddly, the bomb- 
ers had no top cover. The 40-to-50 Zeroes were 
underneath—expecting to strafe and then pick 
off Midway’s interceptors as they took off. 

As the marine planes whipped down on the 
bombers, the Zeros broke formation and rose 
sharply to intercept. Even before some of VMF 
221 had time to complete their first runs, the 
Zeros were closing on them from the sides, rear 
and head on. The .actual fighter odds against 
the marines were better than two to one when 
the dogfight started. When the Zeros began their 
dancing acrobatics, running rings around both 
the F2As and the new F4Fs, these odds rose .an- 
other 25 to 50 percent. -4ye | 

Lt Canfield got a Val flamer to start. Joining 
up on Carey for a second run, they were hit 
from the left by a pack of Zeros. Seconds later, 
Carey was badly wounded in the legs and barely 
able to fly his plane. Canfield’s stitched-up fight- 
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er had its undercarriage collapse in landing 
while the field was under a strafing attack. 

Fifteen more Zeros filtered up through the 
hombers to meet the marines. Capt Marion Carl 
made a high side run on one below him and as 
he clawed back up, the Zeros followed easily on 
his tail. He nosed over with everything to the 
firewall* and lost them. Climbing again, Carl 
made a run on three Zeros. One fell off smoking 
and went straight down out of control. 

Kirk Armistead’s division left its reserve sec- 
tor at the Tally Ho, and climbed to 17,000 feet 
where they pushed over. Tracers from Armi- 
-tead’s Brewster sewed through the leader and 
one whole side of a bomber Vee. As he looked 
hack, two of the bombers fell out in 
Three Zeros took him over as he returned for 
another run. He kicked over in a violent split-S 
and escaped through a screen of fire that per- 
forated his plane. 


flames. 


Humberd, a captain and leader of Armistead’s 
second section, destroyed one bomber on his 
first attack. While riddling a second Val, two 
Zeros climbed his tail. One followed him down 
to the water in a shrieking dive, then Humberd 
turned into the Jap. One burst at 300 yards 
and the Zero caught fire and tumbled into the 
water. 

Capt McCarthy and Lt Corry who had been 
up on dawn patrol, refueled and joined the 
fracas. At 8,000 feet eight Zeroes cut off their 
run on the bombers. McCarthy got one and 
Corry shot another off his wingman’s tail. With 
three Zeros riddling him, Corry pounced on a 
Val returning from its attack on Midway. One 
burst dumped the bomber into the sea. Corry 
lost the Jap planes low on the water. On a land- 
ing. he reported seeing two Buffaloes shot down 
and one of their pilots strafed by Zeros after 
bailing out. 

The water highway to Midway was littered 
with flaming wreckage, both marine and enemy. 
but the VMF 22] attack had fended off the ma- 
jor portion of, the huge carrier raid. Only a 
dozen Jap dive bombers and escorts broke 
through and hit the islands. 


Lt Brooks came back after a full half hour of 
nothing but woe. Pulling up from his first at- 
tack on the bombers. his wheels jammed one- 
third down as two Zeros riddled his tabs. cock- 
Unable to 


pit and instrument board. outdive 


*An aviation slang expression meaning the plane 
ing at utmost speed 
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them, he weaved violently and got in several 
bursts as the Zeros went by. Brooks then took 
out after two planes dogfighting in the sun. In- 
stead of a wingman in trouble, it turned out to 
be two Zeros. Both turned on him. He outran 
one and put a burst into the second in a head- 
on run. The Zero wobbled down out of sight. 
As he circled to land, Brooks chased two Japs 
on the tail of an F2A, with only one of his wing 
guns firing. He was a little too late. 

Kunz. in another F2A, flamed two bombers. 
got the Zero treatment and came in dizzily with 
a bullet crease on his forehead. He made no 
bones about the relative merits of the Zero and 
the F2A in his report: “The OO (Zero) fighter 
has been far underestimated. As for the F2A-3 
(or Brewster trainer) it should be in Miami as 
a training plane, rather than be used as a first- 
line fighter.” 


® By 0715. THE last of the carrier raiders left 
Midway. They had been only a small portion 
of the enemy force and they had done no dev- 
astating damage. Fourteen bombs fell on East- 
ern, putting out the power plant and cutting off 
the main fuel supply. Forty more hit Sand Is- 
land. Four marine ordnance men were killed by 
a direct hit. Another died near the engineering 
tent. If it had been the Japanese purpose to pul- 
verize the air and ground defenses at Midway. 
their airmen were not quite up to it. 

When the all clear sounded, the carcass of a 
Zero was scraped off the runway. It was one of 
half-a-dozen shot down by ground fire. Kimes 
at the CP called repeatedly to his fighter force 
For a long time, his only 
Then a handful of 
stragglers limped in to deposit their wrecks on 


to return and refuel. 
answer was loud silence. 


the runway. 

When the time limit passed, Kimes gave up 
hope and tallied what was left. If there were 
another air attack that day, Midway had two 
fighter planes to send up. Fifteen of his 27 
fighter pilots were dead or missing, including 
Maj Floyd Parks, commander of VMF 221. Six 
of the surviving pilots were wounded. Six of 
his ground crew were dead. Kimes could only 
hope that his dive bombers were a little luckier. 

The bombers had gotten away immediately 
after the fighters. Navy’s six TBFs and the four 
B-26s went off on a torpedo run. The Zeros 
were waiting at three levels. Only one Navy 
plane got back, as did two of the Marauders. 
The three were badly shot up. 


50 


By prearranged plan, the marine dive bombers 
joined up 20 miles east of Midway in two groups 
16 SBDs under Maj Lofton Henderson and 1] 
SB2Us under Maj Ben Norris. They were to 
vet the carriers. 

At 0755, Henderson’s flight sighted the en- 
emy fleet and he passed the word for runs on 
two carriers. It was to be a glide attack because 
his pilots had more experience in that tactic. 
They had barely an hour’s training in the new 
SBDs. At 9.000 feet they started their approach 
in wide let-down circles, to reach the attack 
level of 4,000 feet for final runs. All the way 
down, the formation was under heavy attack 
from Jap fighters and violent AA fire. 

The bombers held tightly to their box forma- 
tion for protection as the rear runners laced 
back at the diving Zeros. After several runs on 
it. Henderson’s plane burned along the left wing. 
In spite of the flames, Henderson continued his 
glide, holding course until several hundred feet 
from a carrier. His bomb was a near miss. 

Capt Elmer Glidden took the lead when Hen- 
derson’s plane caught fire. The fighter attacks 
were so heavy he led the formation into a cloud 
layer. Coming out at 2,000 feet, they found 
two large Jap carriers immediately below sport- 
ing big red meatballs on their yellow flight decks. 
The flat-tops were protected on all sides by task 
force elements. Glidden signaled for the attack 
and his bombers glided down at five second in- 
tervals with Zeros and Nakajima fighters tailing 
them. 


® THE CARRIERS TOOK violent evasive action 
while the battleships, cruisers and destroyers 
belched up an umbrella of flak. Glidden made his 
drop at 400 feet and went right down to water 
level to avoid the AA and fighters. Looking back, 
he saw two direct hits and one near miss along- 
side the bow of the carrier which was pluming 
smoke. He reported the air filled with “flaming 
planes heading for a watery grave.” The Zeros 
rode Glidden’s plane until it was 40 miles away. 

Lt Daniel Iverson came down behind Glidden. 
He picked out one of the three carriers in sight 
and peeled off with three fighters chasing. His 
bomb was a close miss, astern of the flight deck. 
As he leveled out, four fighters started overhead 
runs on his SBD. One pass severed the mike 
cord around his neck. Another shot out his hy- 
draulic system. Iverson made a one-wheel land- 
ing at Midway. 

Zeros were drilling holes in the wings and 





fuselage of Capt Richard Blain’s SBD as it 
weaved away, after hitting one carrier with its 
Blain ducked into a cloud as his 
Forty min- 


500-pounder. 
fuel pump went out of commission. 
utes later, Blain and his gunner were in the 
water pumping up their life raft. It had a hole 
at the waterline and they bailed all night. They 
were rescued by a PBY on the morning of their 
third day at sea. 


@ WueEN THE Last of the SBD stragglers 
reached Midway, the rear gunners were credited 
with shooting down several fighters. Three direct 
bomb hits and two near misses were chalked up 
by the pilots on either one or two of the Japanese 
carriers. 

Norris SB2U formation rendezvoused and ar- 
rived at another position over the enemy fleet ten 
or fifteen minutes after the SBDs were through. 
At 13,000 feet, the bombers were heavily attacked 
by Zero and 1-97 fighters on all sides. Unable 
to search further for the carriers, Norris put the 
finger on a battleship below the spotty clouds 
and radioed, “Attack target below!” 

His 11 Vindicators spiraled through the flak. 
fighting off the Jap planes all the way. The gun- 
ners flamed one Zero. At 2,000 feet, their glide 
runs started on the battleship. Its return fire was 
so heavy the pilots found it impossible to hold 
the bucking planes on course. One by one the 
turgid bombers went in, and their eggs ringed 
or hit the battleship which was now smoking 
amidships. One bomb failed to release and the 
pilot pulled out and made a run on a destroyer. 
No results reported. He was too busy with the 
When the last SB2U jinked away, the 
It was “listing 


Zeros. 
battleship had turned off course. 
heavily and smoking badly.” 
Two planes failed to return from the raid and 
Lt Dan Cummings crash-landed five miles out 
of Midway. His plane sank quickly, but he had 
time to verify that Starks, his rear gunner, was 
dead. Starks had been killed in the fighter at- 
tack. Cummings was picked up by a PT boat. 
Throughout the rest of the morning and after- 


noon, planes from the carriers Hornet, Enterprise - 


and Yorktown worked on the Japanese invasion 
fleet. At a cost of 35 torpedo planes and 18 dive 
bombers, they hit three carriers, a battleship and 
a cruiser. Two enemy carriers sunk and a sub- 
marine finished off a third—-the Soryu—later in 
the day. The Hiryu escaped in flames and its 
planes hit the Yorktown twice on the 4th. 

Back at Midway, Kimes and his two-plane 
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fighter force and beaten-up dive bombers waited 
for a second raid from the carriers. It never 
came. At 1700 an enemy carrier was reported 
on fire, 180 miles out. Norris favored a night 
attack on two counts—the target would be self- 
illuminated and there would be no Zeros to in- 
tercept. Past 1900, 12 dive bombers took off. 
with Norris leading six SB2Us and Capt Mar- 
shall Tyler the six SBDs. They searched the 
pitch black night and found no trace of the car- 
rier. The SBDs homed in safely, but Norris’ 
flight ran into squalls. After a long delay, they 
wandered in singly, guided by an oil fire and a 
searchlight. Norris failed to return. 

Again Midway had a sleepless night. At 0545, 
Kimes received orders to attack two Jap battle- 
ships 140 miles out. Anything that could fly 
went on the line and at 0730 twelve dive bombers 
got off. Tyler had his half-dozen SBDs. Capt 
Richard Fleming, who was wounded twice on 
the 4th, led the SB2Us. Forty-five minutes out 
they picked up the spoor—wide oil slicks left by 
the damaged BB. They followed it for thirty 
miles and found the two ships. Tyler ordered 
a two-type attack. His SBDs would dive bomb 
from 10,000 feet and Fleming’s planes would 
glide run from 4,000. 

Tyler's bombers ringed the damaged battle- 
ship. Capt Fleming started down, but as he 
pushed over, his SB2U was set afire by the flak. 
According to Lt George Koutelas who was last 
man down, “Fleming stayed in his dive even 
though he was in flames and dropped his bomb 
at 500 feet, scoring a near miss on the stern of 
the ship.” His plane crashed into the sea. 
Months later, Fleming was posthumously award- 
ed the Medal of Honor, the first marine airman 
to receive it in World War II. 

That was the last of the flaming glory for the 
marines at Midway. Again Kimes penciled out 
his sad statistics: 15 fighier pilots, 11 dive bomb- 
er pilots and 12 rear gunners dead or missing 
in action. Thirty-eight of his 84 airmen. Seven- 
teen more were wounded. There were not a 
dozen planes in combat condition. In return, his 
VMF 221 pilots had shot down 37 and a possi- 
ble 43 enemy planes. The rear gunners were 
certain of perhaps ten more over the enemy fleet. 
while their pilots had scored direct hits on two 
carriers and two battleships. The invasion had 
been turned back. Theirs had been a major con- 
tribution, but at a terrible price. 
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got under way with the cruisers around them in 
a semicircle and the destroyers came back from 
putting out of business one of the Pistol Pete 
vuns which had decided to become annoying. 
All the fighters went up, to the number of 29. 
\s the torpedo formation darted in along the 
water where fighters could not get at them, the 
ships opened up one of the fiercest AA barrages 
ever seen; most of the planes that survived it 
dropped their torpedoes haphazard and were 
caught by the fighters in the pull out. The ac- 
tion lasted 14 minutes; when ii was over one 
lone Jap plane was staggering northward with 
smoke coming out of his engine, all the rest shot 
down. Buchanan had been hit by our own fire 
and one Jap exploded into San Francisco's after 
hattle station, where 30 men were killed. 

While this was going on the long range search- 
ers reported the Japs bearing down from the 
Shortlands and in position to arrive by midnight 
with two battleships, a cruiser and a destroyer. 
Enterprise had been busy with her repairs, was 
still far south, and so could not reach position 
to do business before the next day. In the lagoon. 
in the area there were only the cruisers and the 
supply ships still being unloaded. In a counsel 
of almost desperation Callaghan was ordered to 
fight a delaying action, hold them off, prevent 
the bombardment of the airfield and disengage 
so that our carrier and the field planes could get 
a whack at that big convoy on the following day. 

With twilight the Admiral put the supply ships 
out to the east. It was after midnight when he 
came nosing back along the shore all in line with 
destroyers Cushing, Laffey, Sterett and O'Bannon 
leading; then the cruisers Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Portland, Helena, Juneau; finally the other four 
destroyers Aaron Ward, Barton, Monssen, Fletch- 
er. Adm Turner had told the marines ashore 
there was going to be a fight that night; their 
headquarters got chairs out under the palm trees 
to watch and the defense battalions set up their 
instruments. 

Near Lunga Point at 0124 Helena, the only 
ship with SG radar, picked up the signals of 
enemy ships in three groups. Adm Kondo’s fleet. 
two battleships, a light cruiser and 14 heavy de- 
strovers, bigger than ours*: expecting to bom- 

*For the record these ships were Hiyei and Kirishima bat 


tleships; Nagara light cruiser; and the destroyers Amatsu 
kaze, Tokitsukaze, Terutsuki, Akatsuki, Inadzuma, Ikadsuchi 
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bard and loaded with ammunition for that pur- 
pose, but with three times or more than three 
times the American fire power and at least three 
times the American torpedo power. 

Callaghan’s little fleet was heading straight 
into the southernmost of the three enemy groups. 
the one near Guadal shore. He turned rightward 
in succession to get across their bows, then left 
again to close. There was confusion in his line 
as he plunged towards the charging Japs, shout- 
ing “Commence firing; give ‘em hell, boys!” 
at 0145 and all the guns blazed out across the 
‘hannel. Ships plunged in every direction, friend 
and enemy inextricably mingling amid search- 
light glare, gunflash and the waterspouts of ex- 
ploding torpedoes. “All we could see was one 
hell of a dogfight.” said one of the marines 
ashore; and out on the water they could discover 
little more. 


At the head of our line Cushing got off three 
fish and was badly hit aft, coasting on momen- 
tum through the Jap formation, listing and be- 
ginning to go down. Behind her Aélanta and 
Juneau hit a pair of big Jap destroyers again and 
again before both ships were torpedoed, Atlanta 
drifting down toward Guadal without lights or 
power, Juneau trying to get away with her keel 
broken, still shooting slowly in local control. 
Cushing's skipper from the bridge wings looked 
south and saw outlined against the intermittant 
light the fantastic form of a Japanese battleship 
with the destroyer Laffey shooting at her bridge. 
Laffey was hit and began to burn. “Get on that 
God damn pagoda!” shouted someone over TBS 
and San Francisco was doing so, dueling with 
Hiyei at a range so short that armor was mean- 
ingless and the big Jap could not depress her 
guns far enough to get at our cruiser’s water- 
line. She hit the cruiser’s upper works, a whole 
salvo of 14-inch that went through the bridge 
and killed every man on it including Uncle Dan 
Callaghan, one of the best-loved officers of the 
Navy. The turrets went into local; it was prob- 
ably at that moment when one of them fired on a 
ship which they thought Jap but which was ac- 
tually Atlanta, killing the other admiral, Norman 


Scott.* 


these were very big destroyers with eight guns, really small 
cruisers—Asagumo, Murasame, Samidare, Yudachi, Haru 
sama, Shigure, Shiratsuya, Yugure. 


*Unfortunately there seems no doubt about this. Atlanta's 
later injuries were discovered to be caused by 8-inch sheli 
when they inspected her in the morning, and the Japs had no 
ship in action using this calibre. Besides these shells em- 
ployed green dye, San Francisco’s color. 











in the wild tumult Portland had taken a tor- 
»edo aft that ruined her steering gear and Barton 
blew up. Monssen began to burn from end to 
end, hit by a whole series of salvos. But the 
laps were paying; Sterret got two fish into Hiyei 
and either she or Fletcher, perhaps both together, 
launched a series of torpedoes that blew up 
Yudachi. Nearly every Jap ship was hit and 
now they turned in disorderly retreat, firing 
wildly, sometimes at each other, as they ran. 


# Helena, THE ONLY undamaged ship on our 
side was trying to assemble the squadron as the 
morning came, and all the boats of Guadal put 
out to pick up survivors while planes droned 
overhead. San Francisco was in the hands of a 
lieutenant commander; Atlanta was lying near 
the shore with her foremast over the side and it 
could not be cut away. They had to take her 
people out and let her go. Portland and Aaron 
Ward, the former without steering, the latter 
without power, were still in the channel. On the 
horizon over beyond Savo there was a crippled 
Jap destroyer, Akatsuki, which Portland sank 
with six salvos. But what most excited all the 
marines at Guadal and the sailors picked out of 
the sea was the news that still further beyond 
Savo, lay a Japanese battleship which seemed 
to be having trouble with its rudder. 

It was Hiyei, the flagship, which had taken 
more than such a vessel could stand from the 
much smaller Americans, over 85 hits. The flo- 
tillas with her had been cut to pieces; beside 
the two sunk Amatsukaze, Tokitsukaze and In- 
aduzma of the cruiser-destroyers and five of the 
normal type* were so battered that they could 
not be used again in that campaign, but the bat- 
tleship was the main issue, an absolute irreplace- 
able unit which represented exactly one-twelfth 
of Japan’s major battle power. Back at Truk 
Adm Yamamoto leaped up so vigorously that he 
overset his chair when he heard of her plight. 
“The ship must be brought back home at all 
costs” cried he, and instantly removed from com- 
mand ViceAdm Abe, who had taken her in there 
and got her hurt. Fighter planes were ordered 
down from Buka to cover her in relays and the 
Outer South Seas Supporting Unit to detach 
some of its destroyers to protect her from surface 
attack. 

It was not enough. The fighters had to come 
a long distance which meant they could only 


*Asagumo, Harusame, Shigure, Shiratsuyu, Yugure. 
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stay briefly above the damaged giant, while it 
was only a half step for Geiger’s pilots from Hen- 
derson Field. They loaded with torpedoes and 
had full cover (eight of the Jap fighters who tried 
to interfere were shot down) and about 0800 
put four more fish into Hiyei, while Maj Saile: 
knocked out one of her AA positions with a 
bomb. The big ship staggered on. There was 
a brief moment of excitement on Guadal when 
she seemed to be coming back toward the island. 
but it was only the eccentric circle that was now 
all she could steer and the merry-go-round car- 
ried her back in the other direction. At 1430 
the flyers staged another attack, coordinated 
bombs and torpedoes. Two of the latter were 
duds but three were not and the dive bombers 
got three of their 1000-pounders into her. She 
took a list, her AA fire went out and there was 
smoke in the region of her fore turrets but the 
damned thing would not go down. 

“We've got to sink her,” said one of the eage1 
airmen, “or the admirals will stop building car- 
riers and start building battleships all ove 
again.” It would be about this time when i! 
occurred to someone that the torpedoes had been 
running with the shallow setting normally used 
against the light-draft Japanese craft of the re- 
gion, and must be exploding against the armor 
belt of the big ship, depressed by the water she 
had taken aboard. Another torpedo attack with 
deep settings went out in the twilight and there 
were two more hits. Hiyei’s stern was glowing 
cherry-red and one of the Jap destroyers was 
alongside, taking people off. Next morning there 
was only an oil slick two miles long, shining iri- 
descent on the swell. 


IV 


@® WE LOST A SHIP, TOO, THAT DAY, WITH 
nearly all hands, the poor old Juneau, torpedoed 
by a sub on the way out because our destroyers 
were so smashed up their sound gear was no 
good. Ashore the day was quiet and everybody 
wondered whether the Japs were not cured of 
their intentions. It seemed like it; the search 
planes reported a group of transports out beyond 
New Georgia, retreating slowly toward the Short- 
lands. 

Actually the Japs were not cured at all, had 
only made a quick change in plans after battle 
damage cut down the bombardment force su 
badly they could no longer do a proper job on 
the Guadalcanal field. Adm Mikawa’s Oute: 


oo 
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South Seas Supporting Unit, the one with the 
heavy cruisers, was assigned to take over the job 
and get rid of those Henderson Field planes that 
night, Friday the 13th, so the transports were 
held out to the north till he had done it. 

The transports would now arrive on the night 
of the 14th, being covered during their daylight 
approach by Mikawa’s retirement. While they 
were unloading a reconstituted bombardment 
force, now under ViceAdm Kondo, would pro- 
tect them and give Henderson Field the necessary 
second night shelling. Mikawa would have no 
surface opposition (he was told); the American 
surface forces had been eliminated. 


® HIS PROVED APPROXIMATELY correct. Mi- 
kawa came in at 0220 and began a deliberate 
bombardment. Of all the shellings the marines on 
the island had to bear they considered this one 
the hardest; they cowered in fox holes and some 
shed actual tears, tired out. But they did not have 
to bear it long, for the Petes slipped out of Tu- 
lagi, six little boats, and fired a spread of tor- 
pedoes into Mikawa’s ships. 

One of them hit, and a very important hit was 
that. for it left Mikawa with a crippled cruiser*. 
He ceased fire at once and started back running 
south of New Georgia, to get his cripple beyond 
air-strike range before dawn should bring the 
planes down on him. The best speed he could 
make was insufficient; the dawn search from 
Guadal found him within range and a strike went 
out immediately. Unfortunately for the Japanese 
commander the Rabaul fighter planes had been 
so badly used up over Hiyet the day before, and 
were so much occupied covering the transports, 
that there was no support for the cruiser squad- 
ron. The American flyers rode down a slide of 
flak to administer a heavy bomb hit to his flag- 
ship Chokai and smashed two torpedoes into 
Kinugasa. The Admiral knew that Yamamoto 
felt pretty strongly about losing more ships; he 
had intercepted the radio dispatch removing Abe 
from his command the day before. Accordingly, 
although Kinugasa was burning and in bad 
shape, he slowed up still more in an effort to see 
her home, convinced that the Marine planes 
could not come back at him again for a matter of 
hours. 

He was perfectly right about that but another 
factor had now entered the situation—Enterprise, 
tearing up from the south. She was looking for 


*Which one we do not know; the damage was overlaid by 
what happened later 
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the Jap transports but there was no intormation 
about them via radio, so a dawn search was flown 
out, which found Mikawa and his gang under 
some fleecy clouds near Rendova Island, just as 
the Marine strike group soared away. The 
searchers attacked and both secured hits. Enter- 
prise had no other targets at hand for the mo- 
ment; the full dive-bomber group of a major 
carrier fell on Mikawa a little after 1100 and 
gave him a terrible going over. Kinugasa was 
hit by three big bombs and down she went, burn- 
ing and exploding; Chokai was hit again; Maya 
had a turret knocked off and /suzu, the light 
cruiser, was so badly beaten up that there was 
long doubt whether she could be gotten home. 

Of course this had the effect that Mikawa was 
forced to clear the area in a hurry unless he 
wished to lose still more ships and he did clear 
it, considering himself extremely lucky that the 
American flyers did not return. They were after 
other game by this time—the transport fleet 
which Mikawa was supposed to be protecting 
and which now had only RearAdm Tanaka’s 12 
destroyers plus whatever fighters Rabaul could 
send. The leaders of another nation might have 
halted the march of those ships after Mikawa’s 
trouble showed that the bombardment had so 
little damaged Henderson that American bombers 
were still able to come out in force. Not the 
Japanese; they considered that the Mikawa mis- 
fortune would divert our attention from the main 
object, so right on down they came with nearly 
all the 38th Division aboard, the 229th Infantry 
Regiment. the 3rd mixed, the 38th Engineers, 
artillery, corps troops and all the rest. 


#® Ar 0949, jusT AFTER the Mikawa strike had 
left her deck, an Enterprise search plane found 
them, in the Slot between New Georgia and Santa 
Isabel. The searchers reported to both ship and 
Guadal. All the planes on the island, Marines 
and Navy Air Group, poured out as fast as they 
could be organized and then again as fast as they 
could reload. The first strike went in a little 
after noon; the cover shot down half a dozen 
Zeroes, the bombers hit two of the transports 
(they were briefed as the primary targets) and 
the torpedo planes two more. 

From that time on it was one of the most hor- 
rible nightmares the war had seem Ship after 
ship was hit as the Enterprise flyers joined in. 
The transports began to burn and the men in the 
skies could see through torn decks the inner 
structure of the ships outlined in metal glowing 
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bright red as though touched by paint. Ship 
after ship went down; for a mile around the 
water was covered by the tiny dots of heads. At 
the field there were grim jokes about buzzards; 
ip in the Slot the Jap destroyers deserted the 
doomed convoy and the heads one by one disap- 
peared beneath a sea that was genuinely tinged 
with blood. 

Twilight fell; a Marine pilot out to look for 
another who had been shot down could see far 
below him only five flickering points of light that 
were as many of the transports, burning but still 
moving toward Guadalcanal. As he watched 
one of these hissed out in the dark; the others 
pressed on. 

V 

¥ BETWEEN BEING BADLY SHOT UP IN THE 
attack on Mikawa’s force and having mechanical 
trouble there were only two of the PTs fit for 
service that night. The report was the Japs were 
coming down with heavy forces to bombard and 
the two went out to stop them, their crews feeling 
a little lower than worms, for what could they 
do against a fleet? To their knowledge they 
were the only surface force left to the U. S. Navy 
in the Solomons, the only force that could fight 
at night. 

They were off Cape Esperance at midnight, 
waiting for the Japs to come with the battleship* 
and it was well that they were there for their 
TBS registered the most dramatic order of the 
war: 

“This is Ching Chong Lee. 
way; I’m coming through.” 

The battleships had arrived. 

After the losses in Callaghan’s action Halsey 
had made the difficult decision to put those giants 
in there among the narrow channels and Japa- 
nese torpedoes after dark. They were all he had 
to put in; if they were lost or even seriously 
hurt the Japanese could bombard with impunity 
and in spite of the favorable position of the fight- 
ing ashore, anyone could figure out the conse- 
quences of that. The field would be out of busi- 
ness and all the hard fighting the marines had 
done would count for nothing. He had put in 
Ching Chong Lee then, with Washington, South 


Get out of the 


*Actually the Japs had more than a hattleship: Kondo’s 
re-onstituted homba:dment force contained beside Kirishima, 
the heavy cruisers Afago and Takao; Sendai and Nagara 
light cruisers; big destroyers /kadsuchi and Terutsuki, and 
other destrovers Shiranyki, Hatsukaze, Asagumo, Samidare 
Uranami, Shikinami, Ayanami. 
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Dakota and the destroyers Gwin, Preston, Ben- 
ham and Walke. They circled Savo once; at 16 
minutes after midnight, south of the island and 
heading round again, there was a wild babble 
of Japanese on the radiophone circuits and pips 
on the radar screens. 

“Commence firing,” said Ching Chong Lee 
evenly. Back on Guadal the marines started into 
wakefulness at the jar of the heaviest guns afloat. 
There was no such melee as in the other battle. 
Adm Kondo had come down with his light cruis- 
ers and destroyers well in the lead and they let 
loose shoals of torpedoes that dealt hardly with 
our destroyers, sinking Preston, Benham and 
Walke all three. But Washington skipped among 
the missiles like a toe-dancer and poured three 
rapid salvos into Kirishima, every shell hitting, 
smoke, steam and a long tongue of flame pouring 
out. Behind her South Dakota was caught in the 
search lights and being hit all over by 8 and 6- 
inch shell. She had many dead in the upper 
works but returned every blow with one twice 
as heavy. The lights died and the Japanese 
voices died from the radio; Ching Chong Lee 
was steaming back toward base and the Japanese 
Southeast Area Fleet had ceased to exist as an 
effective unit. 


® For Kirishima, like Htyei, was gone; Atago 
and Takao had taken 16-inch shell aboard and 
would not fight again for long; Mikawa’s squad- 
ron was out of action. There were only the light 
cruisers and some of the destroyers left. Nor 
was the report that presently came through from 
Gen Hyakutate any more encouraging. The men 
aboard the four remaining transports had per- 
formed miracles in keeping those ships running 
so that all pushed up on the beach that night, 
after the naval battle. On two of them the fires 
were even gotten under. But that was no good 
either for on the next morning the Marine flyers 
from Henderson and an American destroyer 
(Meade) came along and finished them all. As 
for the men, the men of the 38th Division, who 
were to take Guadalcanal in a big sweeping op- 
eration—of them all not 6,000 reached the 
shore so much desired; and those 6,000 naked, 
many of them burned or with no 
equipment or food beyond ten days’ supply of 
rice, fit cases for hospitalization but not for war. 

“After Guadalcanal I knew we could not win 
the war,” said Capt Ohmae, long later. “I did 


not think we would lose, but I knew we could 
To be 


wounded, 


contin yea 


not win.” 


~- 
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New Developments 





East Coast FMF... 


® Activation of the Atlantic Fleet Marine 
Force was effected 16 December under LtGen 
Keller E. Rockey. In organization, Fleet Marine 
Force, Atlantic, closely parallels Fleet Marine 
Force, Pacific, and will operate under the juris- 
diction of the Atlantic Fleet. 

Ground troops include the 2d Marine Division 
based at Camp Lejeune. Aviation elements of 
the Fleet Marine Force, Atlantic, include units 
currently operating with the 2d Marine Air Wing 
at Cherry Point, North Carolina. Service com- 
mand headquarters is located at Camp Lejeune. 


New Marine Battalion 


® THE NEW TABLE OF ORGANIZATION for the 
Marine infantry battalion as prescribed in the 
HiP) series, approved October 1946, includes 
several basic changes. 

Total personnel has been reduced from an ag- 
vregate of 996 to 844 men. Rifle companies 
have been decreased by 26 men, primarily by 
cutting ammunition crewmen from five to two 
per machine gun squad. 

Headquarters Company, smaller by four ofh- 
cers and 45 men, has fewer scouts and observ- 
ers, messengers, clerks, and hospital corpsmen. 
The number of officers has been lessened by com- 
bining certain assignments: S-2 and company 
commander; S-4 and chemical officer: assistant 
5-3, special services, and machine gun officer. 
The S-1 is now a warrant officer. One of the 
three assault sections in the assault platoon has 





The purpose of New Developments is 
to keep its readers aware in a general, yet 
authoritative, way of current trends in or- 
ganization, tactics, technique, and equip- 
ment. Material is largely prepared by the 
appropriate section or school within the 
Warine Corps Schools, but contributions 


from our readers are invited. 
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been eliminated, a reduction of 15 men. The 
3lmm has lost one officer and 11 men, chiefly 
by a cut in the number of ammunition crewmen 
and messengers. 

All titles in the first three pay grades have 
heen regrouped under master sergeant. technical 
sergeant, and staff sergeant. 

Mortar squad and section leaders, machine 
gun squad and section leaders, and truck drivers, 
previously armed with carbines, now carry the 
M-1 rifle. RGD 


Artillery Assault Fire . 


® “KNOCK OUT THAT BUNKER, close that 
cave’ were often-heard demands by hard-pressed 
infantrymen in many battles of the last war. Suc- 
cessively the infantry tried demolition teams. 
light tanks, bazookas, and heavier tanks to ac- 
complish these missions. The artillery, using nor- 
mal methods of massed fires, could not success- 
fully answer the infantry’s requests. As a result, 
assault fire methods, using properly emplaced 
artillery pieces of sufficient caliber. were de- 
veloped. 

Assault fire teams, consisting of one self- 
propelled weapon with an observer, are organ- 
ized for the specific mission of supporting the 
attack of fortifications within a prescribed zone 
of action. A tank for the observer is added when 
conditions will not permit close-in observation 
otherwise. Positions are sélected for the artil- 
lery weapons so that the mission can surely be 
accomplished. to obtain cover and concealment. 
if possible, and to avoid effective enemy small 
arms and light mortar fire." However, these po- 
sitions must not be beyond a range at which 
dispersion will cause rounds to land more than 
a yard from the mean point of impact. In gen- 
eral, these ranges should nof exceed 2,500 yards. 
The observer occupies a position as close as pos- 
sible to the target. He ig normally with the 
attacking infantry. This close observation per- 
mits pin-point adjustment with changes of the 
trajectory as small as one.or two yards. The 
tank, when used. may employ its own firepower 
to mark targets with white phosphorus. This will 


Continued on page 58 
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30 Officers 

2 Warrants 
Enlisted 

2 Navy Officers 
15 Navy Enlisted 
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Battalion Weapons 


462 U. S. Rifles, Caliber .30, M1 
263 Carbines, Caliber .30, M1 or M2 


81 Automatic Rifles, Caliber .30, Browning 
M1918A2 


128 Automatic Pistols, Caliber .45, M1911 or 
1911Al 


12 Portable Flamethrowers, M2-2 

18 Machine Guns, Browning, MI917AI 

18 Machine Guns, Browning M1919A4 

18 Rocket Launchers, 2.36”, M9Al or MILO 
13 Mortars, 60mm, M2 or M19 

4 Mortars, 8lmm, Ml 
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New Developments 





Sé 


frequently disclose additional openings in cave 
type fortifications by smoke seepage. 

Assault gun fire tables (Ft 155-S-2 CB. FT 
155-Q-2) may be purchased from the Book De- 
partment, Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 

High striking velocities, flat trajectories, rela- 
tively heavy shells of proper shape and material. 
and proper fuzing systems are essential. The use 
of weapons of caliber less than 155mm is un- 
economical. Pin-point accuracy is vital: that is. 
the weapons must be emplaced at such 
a range that successive rounds can be 
placed in the same described location. 
Under normal conditions the point of 
impact is adjusted so as to place rounds 
in or just above the entrance or embra- 
sure of the fortification. Maximum 
charge and the concrete piercing fuze 
used. If the fortification 
situated that 


are usually 


is so constructed and rounds 
cannot be directed at the entrance or directly 
above the entrance. as might be the case with 
entrance. a 


a fortification with a_ well type 


channel is cut by firing so as to reach the en- 
trance or the face above the opening. If the an- 
gle of impact is such as to cause a large percent- 
age of the projectiles to ricochet. several rounds 
are fired with non-delay fuze to blast a crater to 
provide sufficient retardation to hold and activate 
the delay fuze. If rubble is accumulated before 
the entrance of the fortification, the trajectory 
must be raised progressively since rounds burst- 
ing in the collapsed debris are ineffective. Where 
possible, maximum use should be made of edge 
effect. Projectiles striking closer than 15 calibers 
from the edge of a wall penetrate more deeply 
and remove more material than if striking at the 
center. The effect is marked at 10 calibers from 
the edge, and best at about 8 calibers. Up to 
double the normal volume of material may be 
removed by use of edge effect. 

At the present time the Marine Corps has a 
self-propelled 155mm gun battery (six officers. 
163 enlisted men, and 4 self-propelled 155mm 
guns M-40) in the 3d Battalion, 12th Marines. 

WCW 


Semi Submachine Gun. . . 
® ALTHOUGH ADOPTED in 1945, the M2 car- 
bine remains relatively known to most marines. 
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The M2 is a refinement of the MI carbine which 
was developed by the Army and put into large 
scale production in 1942 as a replacement weap- 
on for the caliber .45 pistol. However, combat 
experience proved that increased fire power was 
needed in a cheap, light weight weapon. The .45 
caliber submachine gun had proven rather in- 
accurate and was expensive to manufacture. 


Further developing the M1 carbine. the Army 
went into production on the M2 carbine early 
in 1945 and it was adopted as standard for the 
Marine Corps in that same year. A selective 
feature allowing full automatic or semi-automatic 
fire. developed in the M2, met the requirement 





The automatic M2 carbine 


for increased firepower at a relatively low cost. 


Many parts of the MI carbine are interchange- 
able with those in the M2 and. since industrial 
facilities were geared for large scale production 
of M1 carbines, the changeover to production on 
the M2 was possible with speed and economy. 
Suggestions were made to have the modification 
parts manufactured and supplied to ordnance 
units for field modification of the M1 carbine. 
but the computed over-all cost of this procedure 
proved greater than that of producing a complete 
new weapon. Hence, all M2 carbines are fac- 
tory produced. 

\ssuming knowledge of the M1 carbine, the 
M2 may be positively identified by the added 
selector lever on the upper left hand side of the 
receiver and the longer, curved. 30-round maga- 
zine. 

Firing at the full cyclical rate of 700 rounds 
per minute, a thirty-round magazine would be 
emptied in less than three seconds. The doctrine 
of short bursts applies to firing the carbine M2 
as with any other full automatic shoulder weap- 
on. The Marine Corps unit of fire for the M2 
carbine is double that for the Ml. Even this 
increase does not fully recognize the high rate 
of fire of this weapon and chances are that under 
allowance 

PHM 


combat conditions the ammunition 


will prove inadequate. 








Special Weapons Battalion . . . 


® For THE FISCAL YEAR 1947, the United 
‘tates has appropriated the sum of $550 million 
for military research and development. Appro- 
priations for subsequent years can only be 
cuessed at, but the evidence points to future an- 
nual outlays of corresponding or even greater 
magnitude. 

Out of this program will come many radically 
new weapons of direct application to the Marine 
Corps, which, by virtue of their novelty and the 
complete absence of a background of related ex- 
perience, will present a host of special problems. 
For this reason, as much as any other, the Ma- 
rine Corps has seen fit to term them “Special 
Weapons.” 

Most urgent among the problems presented 
to the Marine Corps by Special Weapons is that 
of training. The general trend in the develop- 
ment of new types of weapons is to employ tech- 
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higher and higher order, demanding an ever- 
increasing technical competency on the part of 
all personnel concerned. Fortunately from a 
training standpoint, the period intervening be- 
tween the conception of a radically new weapon 
and its appearance on the battlefield is by neces- 
sity a prolonged one. 

It was to solve the unique training problem 
posed by Special Weapons that the Special 
Weapons Battalion was authorized in June 1946, 
with a strength of 20 officers, 5 warrant officers. 
and 125 enlisted personnel. 

For some time to come, Marine Corps interest 
in the field of Special Weapons will center on 
guided missiles, and the Special Weapons train- 
ing policies evolved so far relate specifically to 
cuided missiles. 

It should be emphasized that no tactical or 
logistical role is contemplated for the Special 
Weapons Battalion. Its role will remain that of 
a foster parent for weapons which have no fore- 


bears and will exist by virtue of the special prob- 


niques of constantly increasing complexity, in- 
lems which unorthodox weapons initially present. 


volving scientific and engineering concepts of a 





Prinz Eugen—a Study in Ships’ Names 
fran heriacmicavar 
of the Hapsburg monarchy it was turned over to the French to be broken up. serving 
therefore, under the French flag. 

During the same war, the British built a series of monitors, vessels displacing 
about 6,000 tons and carrying heavy guns for the bombardment of shore fortifications. 

One was the Prince Eugene, in memory of the glorious service rendered England 
by the Austrian military leader in the War of the Spanish Succession. Thus it came 
about that two ships bearing the name of the same historic person faced each other 
as potential enemies. 

But even after the end of the Austrian navy and the scrapping of the British 
monitor, the name of the “noble knight” did not disappear from the lists of ship 
names. In 1935 the Italians, claiming the prince as one of their own because of his 
Italian parentage. named one of their new cruisers. of 7,250 tons, Eugenio di Savoia. 
And when Germany annexed Austria in 1938, Hitler gave the first large warship 
launched after the Anschluss the name Prinz Eugen. 

The German Prinz Eugen first became more widely known in 1941, when it ac- 
companied the battleship Bismarck on its famous last voyage. When the actual fight- 
ing began, however, the Prinz Eugen was ordered back and, succeeding in escaping 
the British forces. safely reached the harbor of Brest. The next year the cruiser again 
saw action when it accompanied the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau on their dash through 
the English Channel. The same year it was torpedoed by a British submarine, but was 
repaired and soon afterwards was back in service. Turned over to the United States. 
the Prinz Eugen was one of the guinea pigs in the Bikini bomb tests. It is still afloat 
and being studied for the effects of the bomb. Although there is no particular glory 
attached to that fate, it is of interest because the tests add a sixth to the number of 
national colors under which a ship by the name of Prince Eugene saw service. US #& MC 
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to the Editor 











More on uniforms... . 


Dear Sir: 

On the point of uniforms. Even as an enlisted 
man with only four and a half years’ service in the 
Marine Corps, I read with delight the article by 
LtCol Robert D. Heinl, Jr., titled Let’s Use Our 
Dress Uniforms, in the November issue. It seems to 
be a most opportune time to start the transition 
from a wartime Marine Corps to the organization 
it was before the war—of proud incentives and proud 
marines. 

The ranks of the Marine Corps are now totally 
made up of men who have stated their desire to re- 
main in the Marine Corps, for many different rea- 
sons, but they have all agreed to be marines. It 
should seem then, in the light of this, that the men 
who are proud enough to want to say, “I am a 
marine,” should be proud enough to wear the uni- 
form correctly. 

The Marine Corps has the tradition—at least prior 
to World War II—of being the best dressed and 
fightingest military in the world. We have retained 
the latter distinction because of the exploits of World 
War II but the first has fallen below even the lowest 
standards. 

Marines on duty are known to be well dressed and 
immaculate but what few realize is that when they 
go on liberty they let themselves go to the extent of 
being downright sloppy when it is paramount that 
they present a good representation of the Marine 
Corps to the public. 

The wearing of blues by personnel performing 
duty and in contact with civilians, as mentioned in 





® Tite CoMMANDANT of the Marine 
Corps wishes to express through the Ma- 
RINE CORPS GAZETTE his appreciation of 
the Christmas greetings sent him by the 
many friends of the Marine Corps. Because 
of the large volume of these messages he 
is unable to make personal replies to all 
who sent them, but desires to thank each 
of the senders on behalf of himself and of 
the Corps. 

















Col Heinl’s article, is a most laudable one and I, for 
one, would most certainly be delighted to see the re- 
turn of it as a duty uniform... . Perhaps the men I 
have seen with trousers too short for them wore knee 
length trousers all their lives. At least that is the im- 
pression that would be felt from seeing the socks that 
show, not to mention skin, between shoes and trousers. 
If a re-issue is unavailable at the time, the Marine 
Corps has been kind and farsighted enough to allow 
a little extra cloth along seams to allow for letting 
out a little. 

As you can readily see, the point of proper uni- 
forms is a sore point with me. A comedy of errors 
by members of the Marine Corps can be seen each 
day and night in the city of Washington alone. 

Wiruam A. Haines, 
StSgt, USMC 


100 per cent support... 


GENTLEMEN: 

Enclosed find money order in the amount of $36.00 
to pay for memberships in the Marine Corps Asso- 
ciation and subscriptions to the Gazette for the 
below listed officers: 

LtCol B. A. Hochmuth 

Capt George P. Wolf 

Capt Robert S. Hudson 

Lt J. J. Richards 

Lt E. M. Hovatter 

Lt G. S. Browne 

Lt J. M. Jefferson 

Lt T. P. Connolly 

Lt J. S. Hall 

Lt M. C. Steakley 

Lt M. M. Campanile 

Le W. A. Willett 


This represents 100 per cent membership in the 
Marine Corps Association of the officers of Marine 
Detachment, Yokosuka, Japan, both permanently 
and administratively attached. 

Georce P. Wo tr, 
Captain, USMC 


Ep: How many other units and detachments 
can claim 100 per cent of their officer strength as 
Association members? 





—-> 
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Gazette Bookshop 
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Before You Mail That Order... ||S$TOP 
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Did you check it closely? Many times the Gazette Bookshop receives orders 

for books with incorrect titles or wrong amounts of money enclosed. These 

little errors sometimes cause confusion and delay our service; our sending to 

you the books that you want — when you want them. 

Our aim is to serve the GAzeTTE’s subscribers, to the best of our ability, in helping them obtain the 
books they have requested. All kinds of books—military and fiction alike, we try to get them. 
You will receive your book order faster if you will please check your coupon before mailing it. 
Check to see if you have listed correctly the title of the book requested and double check to be sure 
that you have enclosed the correct amount. 


Remember that members of the Marine Corps Association receive a 10 per cent discount. 
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: GAZETTE BOOKSHOP , 
7 MARINE CORPS SCHOOLS, BOX 106, QUANTICO, VA. - 
> Order by title only, enclosing remittance. 
‘ Enclosed is $ for the following order of books: No C.O.D.’s : 
a 6 
‘ . 

: Title Price 
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7 Make Checks or Money Orders Payable to Marine Corps Gazette Bookshop. . 
* Members of the Association entitled to 10 Per Cent Discount on all Books. G—2-47 5 
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Suggested Reading for Marines - - = 





Bastogne 
THE FIRST EIGHT UAYS 
by Col S. L. A. Marshall 


The spectacular defense of Bastogne 
written by the Historian of ETO and his 
assistants, from interviews with the de- 
fenders. How a single strong defensive 


force was built from separate commands 


of armor, airborne infantry and tank de- 


$3.00 


stroyers. 





Patton and His 
Third Army 


by Col Brenton G. Wallace 


A semi-oficial report on the operations of 
the Third U. S. Army, written by the 
ACofS G-3 (Liaison), who served with 
Gen. Patton. An authoritative picture of 
a great army led by an audacious field 


$3.00 


commander. 





sovereign. 


TOP SECRET 


LAST CHAPTER 
the GI’s greatest and best loved correspondent. It is Pyle’s story of what he saw 


in the Pacific theatre from the time he sailed until his luck ran out. 


LORD HORNBLOWER 


is the fifth Hornblower novel. Hornblower concludes his private war with Napoleon, 


by Ernie Pyle . . . the final work of 


$2.50 


by C. S. Forester. This 


quells a mutiny, finds his old love and is made a peer of the realm by his grateful 


$2.50 


by Ralph Ingersoll . . . The author of “The 


Battle Is The Pay-Off” scores with a “now it can be told” story of how the generals 





planned the winning of the war in Europe. $3.00 

Military Staff LtCol J. D. Hittle $2.00 

Fleet Against Japan Fletcher Pratt $3.00 

Night Work Fletcher Pratt $3.00 

Battle Report (Pearl Harbor Comdr Walter Karig, $3.50 
to the Coral Seas) Lt Welbourn Kelley 

The Brereton Diaries LtGen Lewis H. Brereton $4.00 








GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 


ORDER BLANK ON PAGE 6I 
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The Best in Military Books - - - 





We Need 


by Maj George Fielding Eliot 


This widely known columnist and news 
commentator presents an analysis of the 
current U. S. military situation and a 
proposed pattern for the formulation 
of U.S. military power in the future. 
Recognizing the need of unity within 
the nations of the world to prevent one 
nation from ruling all, Maj Eliot gives 


Our Share of 
Night 


by Drew Middleton 


One of America’s better known war 
correspondents comes through with his 
story of the war in Europe. Taking us 
from the outbreak of war, through the 
“phony war” in France, through near 
defeat, through the turning of the tide, 
and at last to victory, Mr Middleton 
presents both the political and military 


situations of those years as he saw them 


$3.75 


his viewpoints 6n how this can be 


brought about. $3.00 take place. 








WORLD WAR Mi by Roger W. Shugg, A.M., Ph.D., and 
Maj H. A. DeWeerd, Ph.D. . . . This book presents facts and figures, not opinions, and 


tells the whole story briefly. Written from the viewpoint of our Allies as well as our own. 


$3.00 


MY THREE YEARS WITH EISEN- 
HO WER by Capt Harry C. Butcher, USNR . . . Gen Eisenhower’s aide 


tells the story of three years of war—a story he witnessed from his vantage point on 


the personal staff of the Allied leader. 


HISTORY OF WORLD WAR II 


Francis Trevelyan Miller . . . a great, 965 page compilation of history and photographs 


made possible by the work of 200 editors in 30 countries, complete with official records 


$5.00 


by Dr. 





and maps. $5.00 
A Basic Manual of Military Small Arms W.H.B. Smith $5.00 
Rifles and Machine Guns M. M. Johnson, Jr. $5.00 
Decisive Battles of the World Sir Edward S. Creasy $3.00 
Robert H. Murray 
The Story of Weapons and Tactics Tom Wintringham $2.25 
Lee’s Lieutenants (3 vols.) Douglas S. Freeman $15.00 
R. E. Lee (4 vols.) Douglas S. Freeman $20.00 








GAZETTE BOOKSHOP 


ORDER BLANK ON PAGE 6! 
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1945 - 1947 


Second Anniversary 


IWO JIMA 


Springboard to Final Victory 


by Capt Raymond Henri 


The powerful and deeply moving story of how the Marines 
conquered one of the most strongly fortified enemy bases in 
the Pacific: Iwo Jima. Official photographs give the details 
of the beachhead landings, the taking of Mt. Suribachi and 
the airfields. All units in this operation were recently awarded 
citations. ¥ 














Illustrated 








only 75c 











CORAL COMES HIGH | UNCOMMON VALOR 


by Capt George P. Hunt by Six Marine Combat Correspondents 


The separate histories of each of the six 
Marine divisions as written by men who 
fought with the units about which they 
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A Study in Ship’s Names... 


By A. E. Sokol 


Po IN CONTRAST WITH FOREIGN USAGE WHICH RARELY FOLLOWS ANY RECOGNIZABLE 
principle in naval nomenclature, mixing geography, history, the natural sciences, ani- 
mals, and mythology quite freely, the American system of naming warships is based 
on a definite and consistent custom, names of states being assigned to battleships, 
cities to cruisers, historic naval vessels or battles to aircraft carriers, noted naval men 
to destroyers, fish to submarines, and so on. Limiting itself mostly to American 
names, this system thus avoids much of the duplication of names found among 
European navies. 

But although duplication is a fairly frequent occurrence, it is paradoxical that 
the name of a historic person should be chosen by four different navies. as was the 
case with the Prince Eugene, and that a ship of that name should serve under six 
different flags. 

Why such international popularity? The answer lies not only in the outstanding 
personality and achievements of the original bearer of that name but also in a series 
of strange historic circumstances. Eugene, prince of the Italian state of Savoy, was 
born in Paris in 1663. When King Louis XIV of France refused him a commission, 
he went to Vienna in 1683, to offer his services to Emperor Leopold II, whose capital 
city was besieged by the Turks. Eugene quickly rose in the Austrian service and after 
a short time was put in command of the imperial armies operating against the Turks 
in Hungary. His first great success came in 1697, at the Battle of Zenta. 

In the War of the Spanish Succession (1701-1714), in which the Emperor was 
allied with England and Holland against France, Spain, and Bavaria, Prince Eugene. 
commanding the imperial army in Italy, won distinction in a whole series of battles, 
among them the splendid victory at Turin (1706), when, with 30,000 men, he attacked 
and routed a strongly entrenched French army of 80,000. 

The result of their close understanding and collaboration first became evident at 
the battle of Héchstadt or Blenheim (1704). where the English and imperial troops 
vanquished an army of French and Bavarians. Again at Oudenaarde (1708) and at 
Malplaquet (1709) the two leaders won joint victories. 

In 1716 he defeated the Turkish army at Peterwardein, while in the next year. 
with 40,000 men, he completely routed a Turkish force of 230.000, took the fortress 
city of Belgrade, and thus apparently permanently removed the threat of Islam from 
the Hapsburg lands from western Europe. 

When Austria reorganized and revitalized her navy about the middle of the 19th 
century, the name of her most successful general was naturally one of the first to be 
adopted for one of the new ships. The Prinz Eugen of that time was a small armored 
vessel of about 3,600 tons, launched in 1862, and played an important part in the 
Battle of Lissa, where the Austrian fleet under Admiral Tegetthoff defeated a much 
stronger Italian armada. 

The next ship of the Austrian navy bearing that name was a dreadnought of 
20.000 tons, launched in 1912, that took part in the First World War. At the collapse 


Continued on page 59 




















